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ABSTRACT 

The articles in this collection recommend ways of 
bringing greater direction and focus to community college general 
education and thereby enhancing the fulfillment of coUegiate 
missions and augmenting student learning. The sourcebook contains: 
a; Toward a Second Wave of Reform," by Jerry G. Gaff, which reviews 
the general education reforms of the 1980 »s and recommends further 
steps m redesigning ger^r.,\ education to meet: learning needs; (2) 

The De facto State of General Education," by Neal A. Raisman, which 
reports on a study of the general education curricula at Michigan 
community colleges; (3) "General Education in the Community College- 
Developing Habits of Thought," by Judith S. Eaton, which suggests 
different approaches to general education for different types of 
students; (4) "Broadening Our Conception of General Education: The 
Self-Regulated Learner,'' by Claire E. Weinstein and Gretchen Van 
Mater Stone, whicn proposes that general education should help 
students become expert, lifelong learners; (5) "Teaching Values 
Through General Education," by R. Murray Thomas, which offers 
specific approaches and exercises to teach values; (6) "Globalizing 
General Education: Changing World, Changing Needs," by Douglas P. 
Sjoquist, which discusses techniques for internationalizing general 
education; (7) "General and Developmental Education: Finding Common 
Ground," by Thomas L. Franke, which offers models for bridging 
developmental and general education needs; (8) "General Education for 
At-Risk Students," by Laura I. Rendon and Janyth Fredrickson, which 
considers ways general education can be changed to ensure greater 
success for minorities; (9) "Vocational Education and General 
Education: New Relationship or Shotgun Marriage?" by James Jacobs 
which discusses ways to unite general education and liberal arts and 
prepare students to enter technological careers; (10) *^General 
Education in Occupational Programs: The Barriers Can Be Surmounted," 
by Carole Finley Edmonds, which focuses on improving communication 
between general and vocational education practitioners; and (11) 
"Sources and Information: General Education in the Community 
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Editor's Notes 



General educaiion in communiiv colleges has increasingh- become a focu<; 
of criticism of and challenges lo ihe concept of ihc compichauivc commu- 
niiv college. Whether communiiy colleges will rciain a full and supported 
general education mission leading lo transfer or else function solely as train- 
ing instiluiions is a central concern of this volume. Pul succinctly, a growing 
question is whether or not community colleges are providing the necessary 
general education required to meet the needs and goals of the more than 54 
perceni of all college freshmen who begin their posisecondary careers at the 
nations community colleges rather than at four-year institutions Of addi- 
tional concern is whether or not the nation's postsecondary general educa- 
tion needs and goals are being met in the community colleges. 

Studies such as those by Brim and Karabel ^989) and Clowes and 
Levin U^^BQ^i have gone so far as to question the validity of community col- 
leges as providers of much more than vocational training. Media reports 
about inner-city community colleges, such as in Chicago, have publicized 
what are construed as real concerns about community colleges as gatewavs 
to the future for minority students ^see Zwerling. h)80). With a Ford 
Foundation grant, the American Council on Education sought to address 
the "failing transfer function." The keynote address at the 1990 meeting of 
the Liberal Arts Network for De\'elopment characterized general education 
in community colleges as failing to fulfill its goals and called for greater co- 
hesiveness in the community college curriculum (,Gaff, 1990). These are but 
a few examples of current concerns that focus on the general educaiion cur- 
ricula in community colleges and their ability to meet their identified objec- 
tives. General education is central to that function, and if it is not achieving 
its goals, the communiiy college cannot meet us own broader goals. If the 
general education component of community college education is in disarray 
or incompatible with the higher goals of education and future student and 
cultural needs, then the current criticism is indeed lair. 

Central to the concern is the continuing difficulty in operationally defin- 
ing general education. Community colleges appear to have discussed general 
education as a concept and implemenied curriculum programs labeled as gen- 
eral education even though there is no widely accepted definition. Mayhews 
U960, p. 9) statement that general education is really a meaningless term 
smce people define it in about any way their fancies dictate" still holds. 
CkMieral education programs and iheir objectives necessariK' suffer from this 
inconsistency This in lurn has led to confusion over the state of general edu- 
cation since researchers have also worked from inconsistent definitions. 

No prescribed or doctrinaire definition has been adopted b\' the con- 
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iribuiors lo ihis volume. Directing General Educaiion Ouicomcs, li is hoped 
thai ihe cumulaiive ihoughi and expertise that ihey provide through ihe 
chapters will help lead communiiy colleges to a unified definition and thus 
to adequate resolution of the problems ihai \vc face. 

In Chapter One, Jerry G. Gaff reviews advances in general educaiion re- 
forms that generated a first wave of positive change. He then proposes spe- 
cific steps 10 mo\'e into the next wave of reform needed to fully empower 
general education for comn^unity colleges. 

If we are to determine a community college definition of general educa- 
tion, it will be necessary to understand the actual current condition of gen- 
eral education. In Chapter Two, I focus on research conducted in one state 
to understand the de facto condition c^f general education and the lessons to 
be drawn Irom this reality 

In Chapter Three, Judith S. Eaton suggests that general education must 
recognize the demographics of community college students, which indicate 
the need to move awav from the mere learning of information and toward 
analytical and synt. ctic reasoning skills. She argues that we must develop 
"habits of thought" as a core for general educaiion. 

hi Chapter Four, Claire E. WlMnstein and Gretchcn \an Mater Stone rec- 
ognize that many community college students need to learn how to learn in 
order to become expert, self-regulated learners who can then become lifelong 
learners in the truest sense. C^eneral education for living in our society de- 
mands that educators mow away from the simple transference of information 
and instead help students develop the ability to learn and understand values 
as a process of learning R. MuiTa\- Thomas, in Chapter Five, develops specilic 
approaches and exercises to teach \*alues in the communii\' college class. 

In Chapter Six, Douglas P Sioquist reports on the need for general edu- 
cation to reach beyond local boundaries and to recognize that the definition 
of community is now international. Sjoquist discusses specific programs and 
lechmques lor internationalizing general education. 

Has de\elopmeinal education become a part of general education in the 
communiiy college as a result of the weak basic skills and abilities oi too 
many students? This is the question that Thomas L. Eianke raises in Chapter 
Seven, where he provides models lor bridging developmental needs with 
general education. 

Do at-risk students need a diilerent general educaiion program from 
that o\ other students if they are io succeed and transfer? Laura 1 Rendon 
and Janyth FredrickstMi discuss this question in C'hapter Eight. 

In light ol lapidly accelerating technological change, such as ihe com- 
puterization oi industry, James Jacobs, in Chapter Nine, suggests that the 
traditional vocational education model {or community colleges is in a pro- 
lound crisis. He outlines hix specilic areas that a general education program 
must address to meet the needs of todays work force. 

In chapter Ion. C arole 1- in ley Edmonds ideniifies a!oas wheie educauns 




have achieved a consensus aboui iho general educaiion needs of occupaiional 
siudenib and those where controversy exists. She makes recommendations to 
bridge the percei\ed gap between general education and occupational educaiion 
for an integrated approach. 

In Chapter Eleven, Karin Petersen Hsiao and I provide an annotated 
bibliograph)- of current literature on general education in the comniuniiy 
college. The resources listed cover general background on the topic and dis- 
cussions of the relationship between general education and lifelong learning, 
the globalization of general educaiion. and the role of general educaiion in 
occupational and vocational programs. 

Neal A. Raisnian 
Editor 
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Mudi ha<> been atcompUshcil in general education rcfonn, yet much more is 
kjt to he done. Specific ^tep^^ U) lead communiiy colleges into the next reform 
wave are considered. 



Toward a Second Wave of Reform 

Jerry G, Gaff 



The Uniied Stales is in ihc midsi of an extended national debate about the 
quality of education. The debate is heated, even passionate, as fingers are 
pointed everywhere. The most generic issue m this debate, and the one 
thing on which all critics agree, is excellence. The gist of the matter is this. 
\\c arc not doing well, and we can — and must — do better 

The focus of die debate, at least at the college level, is the curriculum. 
And within the curriculum, it is general education. The concern is not so 
much that students arc not competent specialists in biology, sociology, liter- 
ary criticism, computer operations, nursing, or other technical areas, for ex- 
ample. It is that they do not possess the marks of generally educated 
individuals, that is. "the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that all of us use 
and live by during most of our lives — whether as parents, citizens, lovers, 
travelers, pariicipanis in the arts, leaders, volunteers, or good Samaritans" 
^.Association of American Colleges. 1988b. p, 3). In terms of the curriculum, 
general education is that portion studied by all students, regardless of their 
academic majors or intended careers. 

The college curriculum, ideally, not only should be of high quality and 
possess rigorous content but also should be coherent. I'niortunately, com- 
munity colleges, in pursuit of enrollment, have too often adopted "'cafeteria" 
approaches to general education. Students have been able to select their 
own main courses, entrees, and condiments without regard for the "iniellec- 
lual nutrition" required lor a balanced education. \^ the Association ol 
American Colleges (1985. pp. 2-^) has expressed. 'The curriculum has 
given way to a marketphue philosophy: it is the supermarket where stu- 
dents are shoppers and prolessors are merchantb ol learning. Fads and fash- 
ions, the demands ol popularit\' and success, enter where wisdom and 
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experience should prc\'ail. . . . The markeiplace philosophy refuses lo estab- 
lish common expeciaiions and norms. Another victim of ihis posiure of irre- 
sponsibility is the general education of the American college undergraduate, 
the insiiluiional course rcquiremcnis outside ihe major. They lack a ratio- 
nale and cohesion or, even worse, arc almost lacking altogether. Eleciives are 
being used to fauen majors and dimmish breadth. It is as if no one cared, so 
long as the store slays open." 

One of the reasons for a lack of coherence has been pointed out by 
X'irginia Smith U*^^^'): she says general education seems to be more of a cat- 
alogue construct than a genuine academic program. Whereas the smallest 
academic de|")artinent has a chairperson, a faculty and a budget, similar ac- 
coutrements are absent froi^i general education, even though its size and ed- 
ucational significance dwarf even the largest department Decisions about 
courses, facultx' staffing, and budget for general education are tx'pically made 
by dozens ol relatively autonomous departments This arrangement virtually 
guarantee^ that the core curriculum will be fragmented and lack coherence. 

First Wave of General Education Reform 

A \ eri table reform movement took placv in reaction to the debate during the 
last decade. Faculties on campus after campus reached agreement on the 
qualities ol an educated person. They f»egan taking steps to more intention- 
ally produce those qualities by changing graduation requirements, the cur- 
riculum structure, individual courses, and teaching- learning approaches. 
Several trends can be identii'ieil in the communiiy loI leges, as well as four- 
year institutions, that have chosen to cou|)le excellence with access. 

Liberal Arts and Sciences Subject Mailer. The liberal aitb and sci- 
ences are the niosi lundamental and useful bodies of knowledge, methods, 
and perspectives devised by the human mind. Spurred by concerns for ex- 
cellence, the arts and sciences are taking a more prominent place m the cur- 
riculum, even m professional and preprofessional programs. 

Fundamental Skills. Skills such as writing. s|)eaking. logical or critical 
thinking, foreign language, mathematics, and computing are given greater 
emphasis in modern curricula. Students are having their abilities assessed 
for success prior to enrollment in courses and programs. 

Higher Slandards, More Requiremenls. 1 his trend, like the others, 
plays out in diflereni ways at different institutions More and more commu- 
nity colleges are placing entrance requirements on their courses. Assessment 
o\ skills and subsequent placement in courses are becoming the rule in 
many colleges, [degree and certificate programs with matriculation require- 
ments, mandatory examinations ic^r entry into upper-division study, and 
more speciiic graduation re(|uirements are variati(^ns on the theme. 

Tighter Curriculum Slruciure. The trend is away Irom knise distribu- 
tion requirements that students may satisfx' with any o( a large number of 
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courses, li is loward a more purposeful curriculum consisting of a limiied 
SOI of courses ihai scr\cs specific goals, common core courses for all stu- 
dents, or some combination of the two for the associate in arts and associate 
in science degrees, with increased general education requirements for asso- 
ciate in applied science and certificate programs. 

Freshman Parallel Year. Freshman topical seminars, stronger ad\ ismg, 
and more attention to intellectual and personal development are designed to 
introduce new students to college-le\ el work. 

Global Studies. Given the growing planetary interdependence of eco- 
nomic systems, environmental problenis. and security needs, colleges arc 
emphasizing the study of other cultures and peoples. 

Gender and Ethnic Studies. Another trend is greater attention to 
cultural pluralism within the I'mted States and the Western tradition, and 
the incorporation of the "'new scholarship" on these topics in the core 
curriculum. 

Integration of Knowledge. Integration is what is higher about higher 
education, according to Harlan Cle\eland U^HO^ Thematic, interdiscipli- 
nary, and topical courses and programs are found in many ie\ ised curricula 
ConncLted thinking is emphasized. 

Moral Reflection. More than technical expertise is expected of an edu- 
cated person, and colleges are reemphasizing values through the studv of 
non-Western cultures, professional ethics, social problems, and the implica- 
tions of science and technology 

Extension Through All Four Years. Rather than consisting only of in- 
troductory courses relegaied to the first two years, new general education 
programs often include advanced courses and extend throughout the entire 
college career. Increasingly, comnumity college graduates transferring to 
four-year colleges should expect to find thai they have nin completed all ^1 
their general education requirements. 

Need for a Second Wave of Reform 

C.ritiLS ma\- charge that these changes do not go far enough, are not wide- 
spread enough, ov are too superficial — in the incomparable words o\ 
Cuoucho Marx. 'There i> less here than meets the eye" But these reform^ 
ha\ e changed the shape of the college curriculum More can and ^hould be 
done, but change is in process m main community colleges 

Despite the significant inipnncments that have been made, much more 
remains to he done to strengthen undergradualc education. .At this time, we 
need a second wave ol relorm with new ideas and energv iliat can LOiitmue 
the spirit ol relorm through the IQ^Os. There is a need u> exiend the re- 
forms to nnolvc nuMc cc^lleges and lo deepen ihe changes that have alreadv 
been made 

Ihe lirsi wa\e has been dominated by concerns for conient and 
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changes in the formal curriculum. Bui as imponani as subject mailer is, and 
ii is esseniial, ii is only one of ihe elemenis in ihe educaiion complex. Ii is 
lime lo gei beyond ibe conieni issue and lo bring oihcr elemenis inio ihe 
debate. For example, siudems have been conspicuous by their absence in 
receni curriculum changes. The diversiiy in the communiiy college siudeni 
body may, at first, seem almosi impossible lo define in any unified sense. U 
is viiaL however, lo understand ihe diverse abiliiies, inieresis, life experi- 
ences, and learning styles of these students lo engage them fully in ihe edu- 
cation process. Faculiy members, wiih ihcir diverse instructional purposes, 
leaching styles, attitudes loward siudcnis, and career goals, ideally should 
come together lo furiher ihe instruciional amis of the curriculum. And al- 
ihough learning is an individual aciivuy. ii is noi a soluary one. U lakes 
place in an environmeni thai can eiiher suppori or undermine even ihe besi 
curriculum. All of ihcse factors should reinforce ihe curriculum and collec- 
uvely serve ihe insiruciional purposes ol a college by reinforcing common 
educaiion principles. How can we do ihi^? 

First, siudents musi overcome "ihe bargain^ ihai implicii undcrsiand- 
ing between siudenis and leachers ihai pervades mosi courses. In the bar- 
gain, ihe leacher prepares a deiailed syllabus, slicks lo ii throughoui ihe 
term, makes assigned readings in ihe lexis, icsis ihe maierial assigned, and 
grades fairly The siudents duiifully does the assigned reading, aiiends class, 
takes the tesis. and expecis a respeciablc grade. Siudenis who keep iheir 
pan of the bargain may be serious, and ihe\ ma\- even make good grades, 
bui ihey lack inielleciual curiosiiy They are following the rules raiher ihan 
following iheir minds as they search for answers lo quesuons ihai are of in- 
leresi lo ihem. They are esseniial ly passive. Such siudenis are learning lo be 
functionaries who will hi inio organizaiional slois raiher ihan ihinkers and 
leaders who lake charge of iheir lives and decide how lo define ihe various 
roles ihai ihey play The ■bargain * nuisi be overcome if educaiion is lo 
amoLini lo more ihan whai W'hiiehead called "ihe accumulaiion ol men 
ideas * 

Second, ii is imponani lo decide which goals lo seek and for leachers 
10 hiu c a pedagogy appropriaie lo achieving ihem. The simple lypology of- 
Icred by Russell Edgerton U987). presideni oi ihe American Associaiion for 
Higher Educaiion, is helpful. If our obieciive is lo iransmii informaiion and 
knowledge, ii makes sense for professors lo lell siudenis whai ihc)- know, 
via ihe leciure formal. Bui if. for example, our objeciive is lo enable siudenis 
10 develop ihe abiliiy lo wriie clearly analyze issues ihoroughly or ihink 
creaiively. ihc leciure is an ineffeciive formal. Siudenis learn about things by 
being lold, ihey learn how lo do ihings by doing ihem. To leach abiliiies. 
professors musi design lasks and creaie con dii ions in which siudenis can 
learn by performing: and professors can ihen commeni on iheir perfor- 
mance as n goes along. If our objcciive is lo icach aiiiiudes and values, siill 
oiher modes are required. 
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Siudcnis learn ihcsc personal qualiiies best by having new experiences, 
especially those thai expose iheir own aiiiiudes, allow ihem lo encounter 
diffcreni views, and force them lo reconcile conflicts in attitudes or values. 
Internships, study abroad, or collaborative work with a person with differ- 
ent values are valuable learning experiences. Observe that many of these op- 
portunities for learning arc beyond the classroom and require faculty to 
move beyond the familiar lecture. 

Third, learning is an individual — not a solitary — activity It works best 
in the context of a supportive community of learners. There is a large body 
of research documenting the educational impact of small, close-knit com- 
munities, of opportunities for continuing formal and informal contact 
among students and faculty, and of the significant educational role of stu- 
dent peer groups By hitching these various forms of learning to the sub- 
stance and skills of the formal curriculum, an overall climate of learning is 

hi i>hort. the seiond wave of reform should go beyond the formal cur- 
riculum and concerns for content, as important as these are. h should seek 
to involve students actively, support faculty in an effective pedagogy for 
their teaching and courses, and create an entire college culture that is more 
supjxM tive of the purposes of general education. 

The particular role of community colleges can be examined in this con- 
text. Although community colleges are involved in the debate and are mak- 
ing improvements in their programs, they are undcrrepresented in the 
reform movement. Indeed, a few of their leaders react to disctission of a sec- 
ond wave of reform by remarking that the first wave is just hitting the beach 
at their institutions. Community colleges must play a central role in the sec- 
ond wave, in pan because they enroll more than half of all freshmen and 
sophomores in the country The cjuality of higher education, and of general 
education in particular, can be no better than its offerings in community 
colleges, if they are to achieve their potential in this regard, they will have [o 
make several adjtistments in their self-concepts and operations 

Traditionally, community colleges have stressed access, especially for 
those groups undcrrepresented in four-) 'ear colleges: individuals seeking vo- 
cational certification, adults, and ethnic minorities. They 'save" a large num- 
ber of at-risk students, those who often are less socialized into the habits 
and skills associated with college achievement and who have not been well 
served by the primary and secondary schools. These individuals possess 
enormous potential, and it is imperative that they have edtuation opportu- 
nuies. But it is necessary to stress quality as well as access. I'niess colleges 
offer a quality education, the promise of access is empty Robert McCabe, 
president of Miami-Dade Community College, argues that it is necessary to 
gtiarantee qtiality in order to keep the open door open (McCabe, U)82l The 
public simply will not support second-rate education. Access to quality is a 
winning formula. 
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Communuy colleges have a crisis of mission. They have neglected the 
transfer function, which always was a ceniral part of their raiionale. Alison 
Bernstein U^^'^H'^ wrote thai in California "of the more than one million 
community college studenis in thai state's 106 two-year institutions, only 
50.000. or about five percenL had transferred to four-year insUtutions.*" 
Aspirations seem to fall during the lime thai students spend in their com- 
munity college programs. The collegiate function needs to be reasserted, 
students, and the public, want community colleges to truly be colleges. 

Communuy colleges have been market responsi\e. and they have been 
verv creative in offering courses wherever there are enough students. This 
has been an appropriate strategy for new and expanding institutions. Now a 
is time for faculty and administrators to dehne. expound, and defend sound 
education principles, reasonable requirements', and standards of achiexe- 
mor* 10 educate the market" about what a college education is and can 
tlo — e\en ai the danger ol turning away a few studenis. In faci. students 
today hnd high standards attractive. More than one college has adopted 
niore rigorous and coherent Lurricula only to see increases ui applicatuMis. 
retention rates, and overall enrollment Hamline I'mversuy in Saint Paul. 
Minnesota, lor instance, w hen 1 was the academic dean, adopted a more rig- 
orous and lightly structured core curriculum. In three years, the applica- 
tions increased over 50 percent, and the average American College Test 
scores are :wo full points higher. At Tougaloo College, a hisioricalK' black 
college in Mississippi, former president Herman Blake discovered that die 
basketball team was not performing academically: he cancelled the resi of 
the season vBlake. l^S'^V That was taken as a sign by people all around the 
region thai the college was serious about academic qualiiy. and enrollment 
spurted 30 percent Miami-Dade dchned and then instituted and enforced 
clear standards, winning the respect of us studenis m the process (.McCabe. 
IQ82V If market-sensitive institutions declare what ihc\ stand for. they may 
make the pleasant discover}' that students want colleges to place appropriate 
instructional demands on then. 

Community colleges have traditionally ^elA■ed large numbers ol voca- 
tional studenis This is wholly appropriate. But in many colleges, cxxupa- 
tional and technical program^ have overwhelmed the liberal arts. It is lime 
10 reassert the importance of ihe liberal arl^. even in vocational programs. 
The liberal arts are practical arts; they contribute to vocational and profes- 
sional success. The .AsstKiatitMi of American Colleges U^88a^ illustrated 
htnv this reemphasis can be accomplished ihiough academic ad \ i sing and 
trench warfare m conveying the value ol the liberal arts curriculum. Com- 
nuinication skills, critical thinking, historical pei^peciives. social analysis, 
and moral reasoning are important in all careers. 

It is important that laculty members md administrators help students 
sec that they will be- short-changed il they iail to aequire these skills and val- 
ues. And students must also convince themselves, perhaps by reviewing 
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ihclr own preparation for ihcir careers There is one other practical reason 
for infusing the Hberal arts throughout occupational and technical pro- 
grains. Many, often most, of the students who transfer to four-year schools 
come from these technical programs. Moreover, todays jobs require increas- 
ingly more intellectual flexibility as technology demands workers who not 
only can perform a task but also can think and communicate. 

Community colleges typically model their curriculum after the local 
state college, which is their larger receiving institution. This approach is 
understandable given that many of the students must have their courses ac- 
cented for transfer there. But the approach is also partly responsible for a 
"minimalist * view of what is expected and possible in general education. 
For example, a traditional discipline-based distribution scheme at the state 
college may constrain the development of a distinctive program, interdisci- 
phnaiy ollcrings. skill-intensive courses, or other innovative instruction at 
the community Lollege I'wo-year colleges should raise their sights and 
model themselves on the best programs and institutions in the country. 

I hen they should use their leverage as an important source of students [o 
stimulate more creative thinking about general education in four-year insti- 
tutions. The local state college will accept transfer students simjMy because 

II cannot afford not [o, particularly as the potential student pool continues 
10 shrink. 

Conclusion 

It must be acknowledged that there are main- im|:)resM\e programs operated 
by community colleges. Los Medanos College, in Pittsburg. California, has a 
distinctive three-tier program featuring a two-semester interdisciplinary se- 
quence called Tithical Inquiry into Societal Issues, which focuses on topics 
such as equality population, and the environment. LaCiuardia Community 
College in Long Island C'ity. New York, operates annually several thematic 
cluster> of three related courses lor liberal art^ and business students, and 
these are powerful learning communities. Oakton Community College, in 
Des Plaines, Illinois, has established an honors program for part-time, 
evening, adult students. Rochester Community College in Mmnesota works 
closely with WmiMia State College to allow students to take courses concur- 
rently on the Rochester campus. This 2 + 2 model is being seriously consid- 
ered (or replication throughout the Minneapolis-Saint Paul region. These are 
all important new ventures, and more examples could be cited. But the 
point is that even more must be accomplished if students are to receive the 
\ery best general education that can be dev'ised. 

America is looking to the leaders of community colleges to join in the 
debate about qiality and coherence in undergraduate education. If access is 
10 lead 10 excellence, it must be jc^ined to a coherent, general education 
core. If community colleges are to fully achieve their potential for our soci- 
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ciy. for ihcmselvcs. and for iheir siudcnis. ihcy need lo place general educa- 
tion ai the center of their definition as colleges. 
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Discussionj; on general education haw <^ajjcrcd front a lack oj dcjinitions 
and specific details from research. A study of the actual offenngs in the state 
ofMichigans twenty-nine autonomous conmmnity colleges provides statisti- 
cal details indicating the actual state of general education in \Uchigan and, 
through correlations, nationally 



The De Facto State of General Education 

Scid A. Raisman 

Cicncial educiuion in comnuinii)' coiicgcs has noi undergone enough sys- 
icmaiic scruuny. If community colleges are lo understand the strengths and 
weaknesses of their general education offerings, they must work from a fac- 
tual, not inferential, base. A study of the fall 1989 course offerings of the 
twenty-nine community colleges in the str ^ of Michigan was conducted m 
an attempt to determine the dc facto condition of general education within 
community colleges (Raisman. 1990V Michigan was chosen since the 
twenty-nine two-year colleges are all autonomous of any centralized govern- 
ing board or regents. Thus, the schools were free to determine and establish 
their own missions as well as the programs and curricula to carry out those 
missions. For example, based on their own, individual determinations of 
what general education should be. they have implemented changes to 
achieve their identified goals in this area. Moreover, the twenty-nine two- 
year schools all define themselves as comprehensive community colleges. 
The\' are not locked into a specific i\'pe of course or program offering as 
they might be if they were specifically vocational or technical colleges. If 
the\' emphasize offerings in an\' one area, it is not because they had to do so 
to meet a spcMiic deiined focus but rather because the\' made a decision to 
do so. 

Basic Approach and Methodology 
of the Michigan Study 

The definition of general education for the Michigan study was the same as 
that employed m Cross and Fidelers U989^ Community C(^llege Goals 
Inventory (CCGI) study This definition was chosen since, in addition to 
providing a clear junctional characterization of general education, it allowed 




for poicniial cross-corrclaiion of results lo an exisung daia base. AddiiionalK; 
although the definition did not include all of the course offerings m the 
Center for the Study of Communiiy Colleges {CSCC\ 1978, 1982) and 
Cohen and Brauer studies (Cohen. 1988; Cohen and Drawer, 1987\ ihe 
basic approach and methodology of the CSCC studies were used. Course of- 
ferings, rather than course credit or enrollments, were counted. The offerings 
were chosen since ihey indicated what each college chose to provide to the 
students rather than what the students chose to take, which would have gen- 
erated a study of student preference rather than of institutional emphasis. 
The particular courses and the number of sections per course and program 
that a college offers indicate where the college places its emphasis since each 
offering must be supported with space, personnel, and administrative effort, 
all of which translate into budget and priorities. 

The major points of difference between the Michigan study and the 
CSCC studies were the way in which courses were counted and which disci- 
plinary areas were included. The Michigan study focused on general educa- 
tion offerings, so it did not count as general education the courses that had 
at least some liberal arts emphasis but were designed primarily to meet the 
specific needs of a vocational or technical program. For example, courses 
such as Technical Math. Wriiing for Business, and Physiology for Nursing 
Majors were not counted as general education course offerings. These 
courses were circumscribed m their scope, subjects, and areas to lit within 
specific curriculum emphases and thus were too limited to be general. 
These were considered career offerings and so were not counted. Addi- 
tionally the CSCC studies included agriculture and engineering as liberal 
arts, and thus, to some extent, general education areas. The Michigan study 
rejected these areas as specifically applied technical and vocational offerings 
and thus not general education 

The results of the study of the 22.931 sections offered in Michigan in 
the fall term of 1989 indicated that the colleges chose not to emphasize gen- 
eral education. Discussions with college officials and initial surveys indi- 
cated that even though the primary instructional and studen» serv ices 
officers believed that the schools were emphasizing transfer and general ed- 
ucation, the reality did not maich the assertion. A survey was sent to four 
admimsiraiors at each of ihe twenty-nine colleges: the chief instructional ad- 
ministrator and the deans of liberal arts, career education, and students. 
These survex s were reviewed for each college as well as totaled for the stale. 
In many ways, the comments and assertions of the Michigan communiiy 
college adminisiiators surveyed reflected a dissonance similar to what Cross 
and Fideler (1989) found between what should be and what was actually 
the case. The survey results also indicated that the administrators believed 
that their colleges offered more general education than was actually dis- 
closed by the study 

The study categorized the course offerings into one of five groupings: 
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(1) general educaiion. (2) catcer education, O) remedial and developmental 
studies, physicu! education, and {5) community service and personal 
growth. The general education offerings were further broken into major cur- 
riculum areas, then into disciplines, and finally into subdisciplines. These 
disciplme categories attempted to follow the CSCC patterns, but, as men- 
tioned earlier, some CSCC categories were rejected and others were redefined 
or necessarily divided into more discrete categories to form subcategories, for 
example, minority and womens studies, fihn, and linguistics. The category' 
into which a specific cc urse offering was placed was determined by the 
course description in ihe colleges catalogue, us placement within specific 
curricula, and. when nccessarv; review with an appropriate instructional offi- 
cer at the college. An additional check on classification was done against the 
IQc^g^lQQO Michigan Department of Education Ac-aviU' Cla^^^ijkation Code 
Rcpon ()/ Fuhhc Commuuiiy and Junior College HvKonomy/Sludcni and Course 
Data. This report is submitted by the individual colleges to ihe state to clas- 
sify course olTenngs ol each college for funding purposes. The report indi- 
cates the category into which the college places a course, that is. remedial, 
technical, general education, and so on. Admiuedly there was some blurring 
of disiinciions. panic ularly in determining whether a course offering was for 
community service needs or physical education. For example, colleges oN 
fered sections in aerobics or swimming thai could either fall into a physical 
education program or could have been provided as a community service. 
These classification questions did not have an\" effect on the general educa- 
tion offerings. 

Results of the Michigan Study 

The overall disiriluuion of offerings 'S shown in Table 2.1. The results of the 
study indicated thai out of the 2?.,931 course sections offered, only 7,000 or 
31 percent were in nonremedial general education areas. Hven with the ad- 
dition of the 1 ,634 remedial sections offered into the general education cate- 
gory, the 8.640 sections equal 38 percent of all sections offered. The 
preponderance of the offerings were in career education. This categor)' ac- 
counted for 12,488 sections or 54 percent of all of the course sections of- 
fered. Remedial and developmental offerings comprised 7 percent, while 
physical education equaled 4 percent, and communii\' service and personal 
grow i h o f fe r i n gs e q ua 1 e d 4 pe rce n i . 

Additionally of the 7.006 offerings in general education, only 1,162, or 
16.6 percent, could be classified as sequential follow-up courses that weni 
beyond the iniroduciory or survey course to focus on what is usually 
considered a major course of study Thus, not only was the general education 
available to students in the twenty-nine community colleges extremely low 
in the number of course offerings m comparison lo career education, it was 
also limited in the depth ol knowledge provided ic»ward a major concentra- 
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Table 2.1. Total Offerings and Percentages by Course Category 





Sumha oj Set lions 


Pcr< cnfc^i^c ()/ Total 


General Educaiion 


7,006 


31 


Career l:ducauon 


12,488 


54 


Remedial and developmoiual 


1,634 


7 


studies 






Physical educaiion 


861 


4 


Communiiy ser\ icc and 




4 


personal grow ih 
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lion. In shori, general edueaiion was a ea^e of loo liiile, spread loo ihmly. 
The CSCC U^B2, p. 3) finding ihai ''course offerings wiihin disciplines also 
reveal thai ihe Liberal Aris curriculum has a flai siruciuie, characierized by 
an abundance of iniroduciory sur\'ey courses and a reiaiively small number 
of more advanced courses ai ihe sophomore level*' reflecis as well ihe gen- 
eral educaiion offerings in Michigan. Twcniy-four of ihe ihmy-eighi disci- 
plines had onl\- se\*en or fewer advanced, or major conceniraiion courses 
siaicwide. Thirieen areas of siudy offered no follow-up courses. Ii would noi 
be ai all unfair lo siaie ihai ihe communiiy colleges were providers of iniro- 
duciory insiruciion wiih liiile advanced siudy lo help siudenis progress lo- 
ward a major area of siudv 

These resulis correlaic wiih ihe CSCC (1982) siudv bringing additional 
credence lo both studies while depicting what could be a troubling image 
for communiiy colleges. Communiiy colleges are providing for breadth, per- 
haps, but not for depth in many areas. This may not be a problem if thai is 
what communiiy colleges choose to do, but they do not appear to believe 
thai they are limiting study to survey and introductory courses in general 
educaiion and liberal arts areas, it may well be that an appropriate role for 
them is to provide introductory general education while leaving major area 
concentration to the receiving institutions. This approach would eliminate 
some of the transfer problems ihat students encounter when they attempt to 
transfer coursework beyond the introductory level. But an exclusive focus 
on introductory education would seriously impair the collegiate identity of 
community colleges. 

Moreov er, of the courses available in general education, the olkrings in 
composition and mathematics were by far the most frequent m each school 
as well as statewide. There were 1,Q01 sections offered in mathematics and 
1J70 sections in composition, for a total of 3.(^71 sections, or 42.8 percent 
of all general educaiion offerings. These findings parallel those of the CSCC 
studies, wherein composition and mathematics constinued 41 percent of of- 
ferings and were the most frequent areas for offerings and enrollments. 
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These findings are noi surprising since composiiion and niaihcmaiics 
are courses in service lo oiher studies. The next highest number of sections 
offered was in poliiical science, which provided 692 sections. This does not 
correlate with the CSCC studies and may not reflect a deliberate decision to 
emphasize political science courses. The high number of offerings may well 
be a remnant of a law in Michigan that called for the teaching of courses in 
American government or civics m the community colleges. The law was 
eventually rescinded, but the offerings remained in the catalogues perhaps 
for college or community political reasons or for enrollment purposes. It is 
also likely that the sections lemained in the currcula simply because they 
had been there m the past and. out of neglect, no one had reviewed their 
current education purpose or objective. Since the courses were fully en- 
rolled and were providing employment for instructors, why should adminis- 
trators question them^ 

If the number oi political science offerings is a remnant of the past, it 
reflects a larger problem for general education — inattention to educational 
and msiructional concerns. The results of the survey suggest that adminis- 
trative inattentiveness or. even worse, neglect may he a primary source oi 
the de facto condition of general education. Although the sampling was not 
extensive enough to prov ide conclusive indicators, there is a basis for con- 
cern that the level of shared understanding of the reality of offerings and 
emphases on campuses is minimal. On some campuses, there were differ- 
ences of perception on simple realities such as whether or not the colleges 
had a general education requirement and mandatory assessment and place- 
ment, as well as the percentages of students needing remedial work. For ex- 
ample, on three campuses, at least two of the four administrators per 
campus disagreed as to whether there was a general education requiremeMit 
at their college At four colleges, administrators split, two and tW(V on 
whether or not the college required assessment at entry In response to the 
question -What percentage of students are assessed as being in need of re- 
medial/developmental work in reading , writing , mathematics 

administrators from the same college gave widely divergent answers. 

For example. Table 2.2 presents the percentages reported b)- one set oi 
deans at one college in response to the above question. The variations here 
indicate that these administrators are not in touch with one another on dis- 
tinct educational concerns. They may also indicate that the college has not 
taken the remedial aspect of general education very seriously since it has not 
even determined the extent o( the problem and disseminated the findings so 
that a consistent understanding can be obtained by all. 

Remedial sections in reading, composition, and mathematics have been 
a consistent part of community college offerings. It is also worth noting the 
remedial t^fferings m some unexpected areas of stud), such as foreign 
languages and the sciences. The twenty-two sectlon^ attributed to foreign 
language account \or sections in English as a Second Language This number 
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Table 2.2. Deans' Estimates of the Perceniage of Students 
in Need of Remediation in Basic Skills 



Dctin 








Instruction 


17 


22 


22 


Arts and i^cicnccs 


40 


55 


50 


Career education 


28 


32 


(^3 


Students 


35 


35 


35 
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might be seen as low in comparison to that lound by CSCC 0^78) or by 
Cohen 0988). but the general population demographies in Miehigan can 
aecount for the lower number. Michigan is a state that has been seeing emi- 
gration rather than immigration, particularly among Spanish-speaking and 
Asian people. Moreover, the remedial courses and sections offered in chem- 
istry, biology, and physics indicate that insiuiction in these sciences is lack- 
ing when students are not even prepared to lake introductory studies in the 
sciences. This is an area in need of ailenlion if instruction in science is to 
succeed. 

What Needs to Be Done 

What needs to be done in Michigan is really the same change that must 
occur nationalK: A primary decision must be made on the nature of the pur- 
pose and role of general education in the community colleges. This is a deci- 
sion that goes to the heart of the mission of community colleges. If general 
education is central to ihe mission, then the following steps should be "taken. 

First, colleges need to assess their actual offerings in general education. 
They should understand what they are actually doing and'not what they say 
or think they are providing to students. The mission statement of too inany 
colleges may be more of a wish list, or what aas been called "the Seven Steps 
to Salvation." than a practiced reality If there is a mismatch of mission state- 
ment to reality one or the other will need to be reshaped. 

An assessment of the dc facto state of offerings nol only will lead to a 
recognition ol what is actually being offered on the campus but also will 
help focus attention on what general education, liberal arts, career educa- 
tion, and community service really mean in implementation. This assess- 
ment, and comparison to other colleges and other studies such as the one 
reported here, will allow an individual college to gauge how it compares to 
(Mhcr institutions as well as lo the perceptions ol its own faculty and staff. 
With this understanding of where the college is actually placing its emphasis 
through offerings, the college will not only better understand its explicit, ac- 
tualized definition but also review us implicit locus. Until a college knows 
what It is really doing, u will not be able to recognize who and what it really 
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is. W'ilholU a real recognition of the actual state oi" offerings and emphasis, 
the college \v'ill not be able to redefine its future goals and meet ihem. 

Second, administrators need to more fully comprehend what is occur- 
ring in their colleges and share that information with other administrators 
on campus, k is vital that a common re:;liiy be established between and 
through administrators. Administrators on the same campus must have a 
correct and consistent base of information from which their colleges can 
study and develop general education goals and programs. Without accurate 
knowledge, there is no way that administrators will be able to help their col- 
leges mesh goals wiih future realities. 

Third, once the actual condition of general education is determined, 
each college needs to decide whether it really wants to change its emphasis. 
If the college discovers, as was the case in the Michigan study, that the real- 
ity IS not equal to the desire, it is necessary to evaluate the stated objectives. 
If general education is a goal worth pronouncing, then it must be sup- 
ported. 

I'ourth, once the college decides to place emphasis and importance on 
general education, administrators need to ensure that the decision is publi- 
cized to encourage understanding across the campus. The administration 
should also be certain that it provides consistent information and detail to 
everyone, especially to administrators, \ariations in information and under- 
standing will only undermine any attempt to promote general education. 

Fifth, adminii.trators must take a leadership role in promoting and pro- 
viding ihe necessary human and fiscal support to the established goals, h is 
not enough for administrators to say that they support general education, as 
they did in the CCGl (Cross and Fideler, 1989). They have the means to en- 
sure that progress is made toward the colleges goals. Provision of fiscal re- 
sources, personnel, and services to support the goal of making general 
education an important aspect of the colleges education mission is a telling 
indication of clear, direct leadership. If there is not clear leadership from the 
president on do\\n, the effort will not be percei\'ed as serious and will fail. If 
the president and the deans, on the other hand, not only indicate on surveys 
that general education is a primary- focus of their institution but also sup- 
port their claims with public words and fiscal and temporal support and 
empower people at the college to emphasize general education, then there 
will be real success. 
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Success in relation to general cduuilion tasks will occur in schools willing to 
modify institutional thinking to account for the pari-time, nondegree nature 
of the student jx^pulation^ investment in student choice, and the community 
college approach to occupational education. 



General Educalion in the Community 
College: Developing Habits of Thought 

Judith S. Eaton 

General educalion cfloris are characterized by three distinct approaches. The 
first is the general education skills and ability approach: Emphasis is on the 
skills to be gained through a general education experience. This is essen- 
tially the strategy described by the Association of American Colleges 0^38) 
Task Group on General Education. The second major approach is curricu- 
lum-bound: Specific courses or ):)rograms are required in order to maintain 
that students are generally educated. Some community colleges have uti- 
lized this strategy in building an interdisciplinary general education core 
curriculum for full-time, degree-seeking students. This approach also char- 
acterizes much of the thinking of the 1950s about general education 
(Johnson. 1982), The third approach identifies general education with dis- 
tribution requirements for a degree in either a two-year or four-year setting. 
The requirements may be discipline-based or interdisciplinary, and they may 
be competence- or curriculum-based. Most important, the issue of a mean- 
ingful general education experience cither in terms of skills to be developed, 
curri(.*ula to be studied, or distribution requirements lo be filled is couched 
in language that assumes that students are seeking degrees, and that through 
the degree work the education experience is structured. 

General education, including its status as a product of politics and 
other forces, its varying descriptions, and its position of significance in 
higher education, is a particularly challenging and even troublesome topic 
for the community college. This is not simply a matter of the community 
colleges alleged disinterest in general educalion as a result of its multiple 
missions, its preoccupation with vocational educalion. or us local focus. 
There are three factors that make it especially difficult to establish effective 
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general education programs ai these iwo-year institutions, even at schools 
with the will and resources to ensure quality general education programs. 
These include the part-time, nondegree character of the student population, 
the community college attachment to the doctrine of student choice, and 
community college perception of its role in occupational education as pre- 
cluding some traditional academic interests. 

Current descriptions of general education applicable in a community 
college selling include Cohen and Brawers (1987, p. ID notion of general 
education as discipline-based courses designed to teach people to be en- 
lightened citizens: "the conversion of the liberal arts into something practi- 
cal.* The Association of American Colleges p. 3) spoke of general 
education as "culiivaiion of the knowledge, skills, and altitudes that all of us 
use during most ol our lives." Clark Kerr (1984, p. 3V described general 
education as ■■training in the basic skills and the provision of liberal learning 
opportunities." Bo\er (1987) focused on the need for an integrated core, es- 
sential knowledge, connections across disciplines, and common experi- 
ences. Gaff (1988). summing up general education efforts in the 1980s, 
talked about the emphasis on content, coherence, and comprehensiveness 
as driving institutional attention to general education. Gaff (1989) later 
pointed out that we need to go beyond curriculum to consider whether or 
not the institutional culture supports general education. 

General education has a mythic quality Discussions about it are lie- 
quenily dominated by the expectation that we will uncover an ideal vision 
of general education that will guide future academic decisions. \\c believe 
that we have a task of discover}' as distinct from a task of development. A 
general education program should have a special status; we are not satisfied 
unless it reflects an academic ideal. Even while we are uncomfortable with 
the current state of our judgments about general education, we are reluctant 
to put forth additional descriptions or definitions because of our concern 
thai they will be challenged and attacked. Either we want to be **righi ' about 
general education, or we do not wish to take any stand at all. We lend lo ap- 
proach general education decisions as if they can be made in ideal circum- 
stances, unsullied by the usual politics i-.ccompanying many curriculum 
deliberations. This thinking is not realistic. General education programs are 
created and not discovered. The creation of general education programs in- 
volves not only intellectual considerations hut seri(^us and difficult political 
issues as well. The condition of general education at any given lime is ihe 
result of political and intellectual pressure, compromise, and fashion as well 
as expression of academic values and preferences. General education prefer- 
ences vary with lime, politics, place, and academic interests. They also vary 
with the kind of institution, the nature of the faculty, and the kind of stu- 
dents served. 

This chapter describes general education as an especially demanding 
challenge for community colleges. It discusses the dilliculties in establishing 
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viable general education programs in community colleges due to the part- 
tirne, nondegree nature of the community college student population, com- 
munity college investment in student choice, and the community college 
approach to occupational education. It stresses that institutional success in 
relation to general education tasks will likely occur in those two-year 
schools willing to modify institutional thinking in these three areas, it urges 
that community colleges focus on general education as the development of 
certain habits of thought as a means of making general education viable in 
the community college setting. The increase in numbers of students not 
seeking a degree at both two-year and four-year institutions means that 
community colleges' success in meeting their general education challenge 
will provide important academic leadership for all of higher education. 

General Education for Part-time, Nondegree Students 

We can make sense of much of the advice in the literature on general educa- 
tion only if we assume that the realization of general education goals is de- 
pendent on degree-seeking students. General education expectations are set 
in the context of students persisting in a two-year or four-year degree pro- 
gram: Completion of the degree includes completion of general education 
requirements. Many of the recommendations to strengthen general educa- 
tion in community colleges Csee. for example, Cohen and Biawer. 1989; 
Gaff, 1988; Johnson. 1982^ assume that students, even if part-time, are 
seeking a degree and are responsive to the instructional directions that de- 
gree work carries. 

The majorit}- of two-\ear students, however, are enrolled part-time and 
are not degree seekers. There were more than 5.2 million students enrolled 
in community colleges in fall 1988 (Kroe, 1990V Data on degree and certifi- 
cate acquisition in community colleges reveal that between 1976 and 1985, 
400,000 lo 45h.000 students annually earned these credentials (Cohen and 
Brawer, 1989). The National Longitudinal Study of the High School Graduat- 
ing JJass of 1972 found that, after twelve years, approxmialely 24.5 percent 
of students earned an associate degree (Clifford Adelman. personal com- 
munication. May 17. 1990). This means that, in the community college, a 
major structure developed to set general education expectations, the degree 
structure, is irrelevant to large numbers of community college students. 

If degrees are the vehicles by which community colleges design their at- 
tempts to realize their general education expectations, yet students do not 
gel degrees, what do community colleges need lo do if they wish to sustain 
general education? First, they must address the question of the student pop- 
ulation lor which they believe general education obligations are reasonable. 
Most community colleges want to be both flexible and responsible about 
student attendance and full- or part-time commitments. Many community 
colleges are comfortable separating the shori-lcrm or casual course lakers 
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from siudcnis who intend lo earn a signiiieani number of credits. Students 
who earn, for example, fewer than twelve credits may be exempt from an\- 
general education work. Those who enroll for twelve credits or more, on the 
other hand, would he held accountable lor some general education work. 
This means that the colleges want to reasonahh' exclude some segment of 
the student population from any general education or other requirements 
and to reasonably include others. The issue then becomes one of determin- 
ing how general education expectations can be attached to course work or to 
programs that arc of shorter duration than a two-\ear degree but recjuire 
twelve or more credits. 

There appear to be two ways in which general education can be incor- 
porated at the course or short- program level. First, general education mate- 
rial can be integrated with specific course materials in either the liberal arts 
or the occupational education. Second, a core of general education work (for 
example, six or twelve credits) can he established in tandem with other com- 
nuintty college work. Either of these approaches essentially fragments and 
minimizes the degree commitment to general education. These approachi:^- 
also raise the question of whether the benefits of a general education experi- 
ence, described in terms of curriculum undertaken or competencies gained, 
can bo realized at the course or short -i:)rogram level rather than the degree 
level. There are few examples of either approach to general education and lit- 
tle in the way of results to establish the effectiveness of either. The instruc- 
tional directions for general education realized through coursework or 
shorter-than-degree programs have not been written. 

The general education literature includes a number of desired goals. 
Institutions need to decide which goals to pursue and whether they need to 
develop yet other goals. Community colleges, for example, need to deter- 
mine whether the model of incorporation of general education objectives in 
course material or the model of a general education core for shorter-than- 
dcgree programs can be used to realize the institutions' general education 
goals. The colleges need to develop other models as well. This calls lor an 
institutional description of general education commitments. The colleges 
need to analyze the prevailing general education cxpeciaiions such as coher- 
ence and connectedness [o determine whether these expectations can be re- 
alized for nondegree students or whether some modification is needed. 

Doctrine of Sludenl Choice 

There are a number of ways in which community colleges remain products 
of the l^OOs. Their egalitarian commitment, the emphasis on breaking with 
tradition, the dimmishment of the teacher as an authority, the increased 
importance of student decisions, the growmg social role of the community 
college, and the dedication to women and minorities all describe this ex- 
panding sector of higher education. Community colleges were in many ways 
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an cxpcrimcni in being "other than" traditional collegiate education. This 
experiment included significant emphasis on student choice as manifested 
in the growing disregard for distribution requirements, the establishment of 
associate degrees with no requirements, and what some have called the 
cafeteria or market approach lo the higher education experience. Students 
"did their own thing"— from protesting the Vietnam War, to civil rights 
marches, to choosing their courses and programs and deciding their degree 
directions. 

The emphasis on student choice became embedded in community col- 
lege thinking. Other than access, few other values in community college ed- 
ucation are so strongK' held or defended. Student choice was a measure of 
the extent to which the colleges were truly student-centered. Student choice 
was an indication of the extent to which community colleges respected iheir 
clientele. Student choice reflected the preferred "other than" position of 
community colleges in relation to traditional education. Student choice said 
that community colleges were not sites of traditional authoritarian behavior. 
The valuing of student choice manifested itself especially in the area of cur- 
riculum decisions. Counselors and faculty advisors sought to be supportive 
and nondireciive, their tasks confined to assisting students in the making of 
curriculum decisions as distinct from directing students about what lo do. 
Degree and other programs had a minimum of prerequisites and stipula- 
tions. Students could build a program at will. Many institutions c ffered 
degrees that suspended requirements entirely or allowed for generous sub- 
stitution of one requirement for another in a degree program. 

As the academic reform and assessment efforts, especially of the 1980s, 
placed an increasing number of demands on institutional effectiveness, com- 
munity colleges were forced to reevaluate their commitment to student 
choice. Their renewed institutional commitment to general education in the 
form of requirements for courses, special programs, or degrees has proved 
incompatible with the thinking of the 1960s. The establishment of general 
education expectations or requirements calls for breaking with the doctrine 
of student choice. Insistence on general education requires community col- 
leges to substitute, at least in part, institutional intervention for student de- 
cision making. At the most, community colleges can be flexible with general 
education requirements by providing a range of courses to meet general ed- 
ucation goals. Increasingly, we find community colleges substituting institu- 
tional judgment in the form of degree requirements, prerequisites, and 
placement testing for primary relianci^ on student decision making. If han- 
dled in a sensitive and flexible manner, institutional intervention is an im- 
portant and valuable dimension of student decision making. Whether as the 
result of renewed interest in general education or for other reasons, it is im- 
portant that educators again provide direction and share judgments with 
siudenis about their respective academic futures. 
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Occupational Education Role 

There are ihree disiinci fomis of occupational educaiion in communiiy col- 
leges. The first is ihe iradiiional degree program composed mainly of college- 
level courses with a conceniraiion in a given career area such as nursing, 
accounting, or criminal justice. These offerings parallel what are called "pro- 
fessional" degree programs in four-year mstitutions and, increasingly are ar- 
ticulated with them for transfer purposes. The second fomi of occiipational 
education is the so-called termina! degree program, which is a credit program 
leading directly to employment without any panicular emphasis on the po- 
tential of the program for further education, m particular, the baccalaureate 
experience. These programs were of particular importance to community col- 
leges in the 1960s and 1970s when the paraprofcssional job market was ex- 
panding dramatically and community colleges appeared to have found their 
appropriate niche within the higher education community The third form of 
occupational education is the predommanily noncrcdit experience m the 
lorm of job training and retraining through short courses for occupational 
purposes. These courses are frequentU' offered at the request of business and 
industr\- m a local area. 

In general, occupational or vocational educators in communny colleges 
have had an ongoing concern that courses outside a particular career or vo- 
cational area were m some way in competition with intended vocational of- 
ferings. This concern included not only general education but also the 
liberal arts and even career coursework from other fields. Cieneral educa- 
tion, lor example, has been viewed as a distraction from the primary techni- 
cal training intent of such programs, it has been viewed as an obligatory but 
nonetheless annoying responsibility foisted on vocational educators' For 
those involved in short-term training programs, it is viewed as an essentially 
irrelevant, time-consuming drain on necessary study Those responsible for 
the success of occupational education m communii\- colleges feel that thcv 
have been saddled with outmoded notions of student performance that di- 
vert them from their fundamental responsibility: ensuring that their sm- 
denis function well in corporations, agencies, and organizations that require 
certain icchnical skills. 

There are several issuer here. First, general education skills ate voca- 
tional skills: they are the generic competencies that we all need to be suc- 
cessful at virtually anything I am referring here to effective reading and 
writing, basic knowledge of our society and a fundamental understanding 
ol the literature, an. and science that make up our woiidview. We need 
these competencies. Second, the purposes of general education can be dI^- 
tmguished from the purposes i^f traditional discipline-based studies. General 
education does not purport to require the concentration of credits that, even 
at the community college level, would diminish the commitment to techni- 
cal training. There should be room lor general education in an occupational 
education curriculum. Third, we need to distinguish among the kinds ol oc- 
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cupational education available in the community college. College-level 
transferable occupational cducaiion docs not serve the same purpose as 
nontransferable (*^terminar*) credit occupational education, which does not 
serve the same purpose as short-icrm training. We have allowed the short- 
term training model and the narrowly focused vocational model to domi- 
nate our thinking about college-level career education. Thus, we believe that 
there is no room for general education in occupational education programs. 
Careful institutional differentiation among kinds of occupational education 
is needed with a resulting commitment to general education in those occu- 
pational efforts that can lead to further education. 

Habits of Thought 

Coinmumly colleges have two choices: They can change the students whom 
they serve to fit traditional general education expectations or they can tailor 
their approach to general education to the students whom they serve. In the 
first instance, community colleges can insist that students who matriculate 
into various liberal arts and occupational programs meet institutional degree 
requirements and thus be subject to general education determinations. They 
can enroll only students who are pursuing a degiee. This approach would 
result in a shift in the degree-granting function of the community college 
from an incidental to a central activity of these institutions. It would, how- 
ever, also likely result in diminished access to higher education for those 
students who cannot persist in an education program that has degree re- 
quirements. It probably would encourage some students to move to techni- 
cal colleges without either general education or degree requirements. This, 
in turn, could result in fewer students pursuing the liberal arts and seeking 
a baccalaureate degree. The implications for access associated with commu- 
nity colleges that force a degree orientation on their students are so deleteri- 
ous that community colleges are left to struggle with the problem of meeting 
general education expectations in light of the nondegree behavior of their 
clientele. 

In the second instance, community colleges are confronted with the 
task of making changes in the manner in which they develop general educa- 
tion experiences to accommodate nondegree course-taking patterns of stu- 
dents. While structures to accomplish these objectives can be developed, 
they would raise serious intellectual questions about whether or not the re- 
sults actually constitute general education. Ceneral education is frequently 
described as valuable because oi the potential for assisting students with 
synthesis of information and ideas, it is more rather than less difficult to ac- 
complish this synthesis through course taking as compared to sequential 
studies of some son. Those who maintain that general education is charac- 
terized by curriculum coherence or connectedness would be skeptical that 
efforts to realize general education competence or curriculum goals can be 



successful in a coursc-iaking mode They would likely encourage com- 
munity colleges to develop at least some sequential program structures 
short of a degree. They would further urge them not to rely on the course 
alone as the fundamental unit on which to establish general education 
expectations. 

If general education effecii'.'eness is considered a function of its compre- 
hensiveness and coherence, what success can we expect to realize by attention 
to geieral education through isolated course-taking or shorter-than-degree 
progi ims? One way to approach this important academic difficulty is to envi- 
sion general education as the establishment of certain habits of thought. 
General education would be less focused on curriculum issues and more con- 
cerned with helping students develop ways of approaching information and 
experience that strengthen their reasoning capacity, their awareness ol rela- 
tionships and responsibilities in a social and civic context, and their attention 
to values and moral issues. Coursework and program structures (.short of a de- 
gree) can develop desired habits of thought derived from disciplinar)- and in- 
terdisciplinary study Emphasis may be placed on strengthening the theoretical 
skills that enable students to be attentive lo coherence and comprehensiveness 
issues in a variety of settings. General education pursued as the establishment 
of habits of thought does not require a degree orientation. 

General education pursued as the cultivation of habits of thought in- 
volves attention to curriculum and pedagogy to ensure development of 
analytical and synthetic reasoning skills. Students in history courses, for ex- 
ample, would devote time to historical methodology as well as to historical 
narrative. They would be able to use the methods of thinking that produce 
historical inference in the .study of history and elsewhere. Students in 
courses in mathematics would develop deductive and inductive reasoning 
skills that would be helpful in a variety of settings. The study of disciplines 
such as philosophy, psychology, or physics would call for students to be- 
come familiar with the forms of reasoning characteristic of these disciplines. 
Students who might pursue interdisciplinary coursework dealing with im- 
portant moral and social issues would become adept at evaluating difficult 
and open-ended issues of societal values, norms, and beliefs. 

To develop habits of thought, students first must expand their aca- 
demic skills to incorporate modes of inference used in various disciplines or 
interdisciplinarv' work. Second, this expansion of academic skills results in 
the creation of an array of conceptual tools available and useful to students 
as they pursue education, a career, and life. Emphasis on the development 
of habits of thought is similar to the general education skills and ability ap- 
proach in that the focus of curriculum and pedagogical efforts is the intellec- 
tual capacity gained through disciplinary and interdisciplinar)' study The 
skills and ability approach emphasizes that students "identify perspectives, 
weigh evidence, and make wise decisions ... to think about thinking and 
enjoy thinking' (Association of American Colleges, 1988, p. 4). The skills 
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and ability approach is iniencicd for degree programs. Assistance to students 
to develop habits of thought does not require a degree setiing. 

This approach to general education can approximate some of the ex- 
pectations of general education suggested by the descriptions offered above. 
U enables us to deal with the liberal arts as something practical. It meets the 
challenge of essential knowledge, the institutional culture supporting gen- 
eral education as well as providing knowledge, skills, and attitudes used 
during our lives. We can address habits of thought at a course, program- 
matic, departmental, or institutional level. We can develop expectations of 
student capacity in both occupational and academic areas and stress those 
capacities important to students whatever their education goals: education 
for work, baccalaureate education, or long-term persona! interest education. 

A locus on desired habits of thought as a means of meeting general ed- 
ucation needs is consistent with efforts to modify past institutional emphasis 
on student choice and can assist in efforts to clarify the role of general edu- 
cation in occupational education. The institution can make decisions about 
general education requirements through courses and programs short of a 
degree. It can build general education expectations into course objectives, it 
can provide a basis for a minimum set of education experiences for all stu- 
dents who decide to persist at the community college. These requirements, 
expectations, and experiences can govern work both in the liberal arts and 
in occupational education. Community colleges, approaching general edu- 
cation as a responsibility to develop and strengthen habits of thought, will 
be in a position to serve their current student population, most of whom are 
non-degree-oriented, with greater effectiveness and responsiveness. 
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Todays community college students need more than instruction in particular 
disciplines as part of general education. They need to learn how to learn in 
order to become expert self- regulated learners ready to enter into lijelong 
learning. 



Broadening Our Conception of General 
Education: The Self- Regulated Learner 

Claire E. Urinsfcin, Grctchcn Van Mater Stone 



When models of general education are derived from conceptions of expert 
performance that focus entirely or primarily on knowledge enhancement, 
ihey are doomed to failure (Carnevale, Gainer, Meltzer, and Holland, 1989; 
Smith and Morris, 1989). This problem is particulariy acute in relation lo 
the at-risk learner. Students who are at risk for academic failure or severe 
underachievemcnt may be either academically underprepared, indifferent 
toward school success, or overextended in their school as well as out -of- 
school commitments. These students need more than general knowledge 
and basic competencies in computation, reading, and writing. Therefore, 
educational models based only on transmission of knowledge, vocational 
preparation, or both in the com.muniiy college will not prepare students for 
the lifelong learnmg so important lo future growth and success. This con- 
sideration is even more important for students who fall into the at-risk 
category 

Expert-Novice Differences 

Current studies investigating the nature of expert performance provide evi- 
dence for the complex nature of skilled functioning in both academic and 
nonacademic contexts (Chi, Glaser, and Farr, 1988). For many years educa- 
tors thought that an expert was simply someone who knew more about 
something than most other people knew. These conceptions were really just 
extensions of the Victorian idea of children as miniature adults. When chil- 
dren gained more (not different, just more) knowledge, skills, and social 
graces, they would become adults. Now we know that there are both quan- 
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liiaiive and qualuaiivc differences between experts and novices (Alexander 
and Judy, 1988; Chi, Feliovich. and Glaser, 1981; Larkin, McDermoii. 
Simon, and Simon. 1980; Lesgold. 1984; Means and Voss, 1985; Paris, 
Lipson, and Wixson, 1983). 

In fact, there appear to be a number of major variables that differentiate 
experts and novices CChi, Glaser, anc. Farr, 1988). The first, and the one that 
most individuals think is sufficient (or expertise, is that experts know more 
(Chi. Glaser. and Rees, 1982; Means and Voss, 1985). The second, which 
may even be more important than the first, is that experts knowledge is bet- 
ter organized and more integrated (.Gobbo and Chi, 1986; Larkin, 1985; 
Larkin, McDermott. Simon, and Simon. 1980V The third is that experts 
have more effective and more efficient strategies for accessing and using 
their knowledge (.Ericsson and Poison. 1988; Lesgold, 1984). Th^ fourth is 
thai experts seem to have different motivations for acquiring and using their 
knowledge (McCombs, 1989; Posner, 1988). And, finally, the fifth is that ex- 
perts evidence more self-reguhuion :.. both the acquisition and application 
of their expertise (.Chi, Glaser, and Farr, 1988). So, experts know more, 
their knowledge is better organized and mtegrated. they have better strate- 
gies and methods for getting to their knowledge, using it. applying it, and 
integrating it. and they have different motivations. Moreover, they tend to 
do these things in a more self-regulated manner. What are the implications 
of these findings for educational settings? What does it mean to be an expert 
learner? 



What Does It Mean to Be an Expert Learner? 

Types of Knowledge. Expert learners have a variety of different types of 
knowledge that can he classified into four basic categories. The first categoiy 
IS lent)w/a/«.^e about ihcmsdvcs as Ictnncrs. What are their preferences? What are 
their strengths? What are their weaknesses? What is the best time of day for 
them, the worst time? What are their interests and talents? What do they 
know about study habits, and what are their current study habits and prac- 
tices? Knowledge about oneself as a learner in the context of postsccondar)' 
education helps one to orchestrate the resources needed to accomplish the 
studying and learning activities necessar\- for academic success. It is impor- 
tant to note that management of resources refers not only to external re- 
sources such as how often a learner sees a tutor or the amount of reading that 
the learner must do but also to how the learner orchebiraies personal re- 
sources such as cognitive strategies, emotions, leelings. and study habits. 

The second kind of knowledge that expert learners need is /enou'la/jLjc 
about tasks. If students do not know what is required to accomplish different 
kinds of educational tasks, different kinds of instructional tasks, and differ- 
ent kinds of evaluation tasks, then how will they know whether or not they 
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have succeeded? For example. man\- siudenis do noi even understand how 
to read a lexibook. They often treat ever\' line as if it were jusi as irnporiant 
as ever\- other Hne. Just think about how impossible a task ii would be to 
read most college textbooks or manuals as if ever\- line were just as important 
as even- other line. Selecting out main ideas, knowing how to read for gist, 
knowing which facts are most important to recall — these are all part of being 
an expert reader who understands the task of reading college textbooks. 
Other types of academic tasks include listening, note taking, managing anxi- 
ety, writing papers, preparing for examinations, taking examinations, giving 
oral presentations, and dealing with procrastination. 

The third type of knowledge needed by students to become expert 
learners is /encn\/t t/i;c uboul a nidc \aviay t)/ sircUCi^ies. kk'ncs. and sriu/v s/?i//s. 
Students need a repertou'e of learning approaches, strategies, and methods 
thai they can use and adapt to a variet\- of academic as well as e\end ax- 
learning situations. There are two major reasons that faculty and staff need 
to help students develop their own repertoires of studying and learning 
strategies. First, learners need to know about a variety of strategies and 
methods for learning before they can make mindful decisions about their 
jireferences or ihe methods that seem lo be most effective for them. Second, 
when students encounter academic difhculties. it is important for them to 
have a set of tools that the\' can use to resolve the problems. 

The fourth area of knowledge necessary for the de\'elopment of learn- 
ing expertise is kno\vlcd^:!^c ahoiii iOnicm, often referred to as prior knowledge. 
U is easier for individuals to learn something new about a subject when they 
already know something about it. Part of the reason for this is thai we al- 
read\' have an exisimg knowledge base that we can use to help us acquire 
the new information, to help us understand it, and to help us integrate it 

It is im]')ortant to note that these four different types of knowledge in- 
teract. For example, students knowledge about themselves as learners helps 
them to identif}' task characteristics that may be ]:)articularly ]-)roblematic for 
them. Identification of these potential problems helps them to think about 
the learning strategies that they know might help them address these partic- 
ular problems. When students can think about what they have already stud- 
ied in an area, it may help them to create more meaning lor the new 
material so that they can successfully complete the task and so on. 

Comprehension Monitoring. Thus far, the discussion has focused on 
the four t\'pes of knowledge necessary to be an expert learner. However, 
these different types of knowledge are not sufficient for expertise Expert 
learners must also know how to moniic>r their own comprehension. They 
need to know how to use self-assessment or self- testing to determine 
whether they are meeting their learning goals. There are man\' forms of sell- 
assessment It can be as simple as paraphrasing while reading or as complex 
as tr)-ing to teach new information or skills to fv^meone else. Other forms of 
monitoring include trying to ap]My new knowledge, transforming ii into 
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another form such as a diagram or ouiHne, and summarizing ii. Each of 
these activities is designed to help students sec if they really understand 
what they are studying and learning. Often, students believe that they un- 
derstand but they do not test themselves to confirm or deny this belief. 
When ihey are wrong, that is, when they have only the "illusion of know- 
ing," students think that they have reached iheir achievement goals and do 
not realize that they nave not. 

An expert learner can also generate fix-up strategics when problems 
arise. Pix-up strategies are the approaches and methods that students use to 
help remedy a learning problem. These methods can range from very simple 
aciiviiies such as rereading a confusing text section, to trymg to reason 
through a problem-solving method, to going to a tutor for help, to learning 
with someone else who is taking the same course in order to study difficult 
sections together. Each of these activities is designed to help solve a learning 
problem. It is important that students have a repertoire of fix-up strategies 
so that they can deal with a variety of academic problems that might occur. 

Thus far, the discussion has focused on a number of cognitive activities 
and control strategies that are necessary for expert learning. However, 
knowing what to do is not sufficient for cffeciix'c learning. Knowing how lo 
do it is still not sufficient for effective learning. Even knowing when to do it 
is not sufficient for effective learnmg. A student must also want to learn. 
Effective learning requires skill and will (Paris, Lipson, and VVixson, 1983; 
Zimmerman and Schunk, 1989). 

Molivalion. Current conceptions of self-regulated learning consider 
motivation to be a result of things we do or think, and things we do not do 
or think. Motivation has many components and interacts with and results 
from many factors. These factors include things such as the establishment 
and use of goals. It is not enough for students to have goals, they must also 
know how to use them to help generate and maintain the thoughts and ac- 
tions necessary to achieve their goals. Another variable that affects motiva- 
tion is efficacy expectations. This is the degree to which students believe 
that they can accomplish a task, if students do not believe that they can ac- 
complish the task, then why try? If students do not have a strong sense that 
they can succeed at the tasks that they are bemg asked to perform in a com- 
munity college setting, then why should they even try? This can be a partic- 
ularly thorny and self-sabotaging problem for underprepared or at-risk 
students. 

Motivation is also related to attributions, or where mdividuals place 
causality To what do students attribuic their successes? To what do they at- 
tribute their failures? If students do not attribute what happens to them m 
academic situations at least in part to their own efforts and abilities, rather 
than to the system, the teacher, or the difficulty of the lest, why would they 
ever try again? .Students must have a sense of empowerment to believe ?hat 
their efforts will make a difference. 
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Finally, moiivaiion is related lo a number of other variables such as in- 
terest, valuing, and instrumentality. Thus, it is not a unidimensional factor. 
This has many implications for what needs to be done to increase and main- 
lain student motivation. 

Executive Control. Arc the components of skill and wiW sufficient for 
expert learning? The answer is no. Another component is required. This 
component describes the means by which learners orchestrate and manage 
their own studying and learning. An expert learner is a self-regulated 
learner. Self-regulated learning requires skill, it requires will, and it requires 
executive control (Weinsiein, 1988; Zimmerman, 1986; Zimmerman and 
Schunk. 1989y 

Executive control refers to the processes whereby students orchestrate 
and manage their learning. This level of control involves a number of inter- 
acting activities. These steps are presented in a linear fashion, although in 
reality they interact and dynamically impact each other. The first step is cre- 
ating a plan. How arc students going to go about the study activity, whether 
it is preparing for a semester test, working on a project or paper, or reading 
a text? The next step is u^lccting the specific strategics or mcilwds that they will 
use to achieve their goals. The third step is implementing the methods selected 
to carry out the plan. During the fourth step, students who are exercising 
control monitor and evahuUe their progress on both a formative and a sum- 
mative basis. Students who are self-regulating keep track of what they are 
doing and of how successful they are not only while they are implementing 
their plans but also at the end to see what they have accomplished. If stu- 
dents are not reaching their formative or summative goals, then they must 
modify what they arc doing. This fifth step, modifying, ij necessary, can in- 
volve any of the other components such as the plan, the methods, or even 
the original goal. Finally, students need to make an overall evaluation of what 
they have done and decide if the current approach would be an effectiw 
way to go about meeting similar goals in the future. This entire process 
helps students to build up a repertoire of strategics that they can call on in 
the future when a similar situation arises. 

Now we have identified the major factors that generate and impact ex- 
pertise in learning. An expert learner has skill, will, and a systemauc ap- 
proach to studying and learning. What are some of the implications ol this 
concepiuahnation for community college instruction? 

Implications for Instruction 

There are strong instructional implications that can be deri\cd from what is 
known about the characteristics of an expert learner All three major ct^npo- 
ncnts — skill, will, and executive control — involve cognitive processes 
Cognitive processes require guided practice and feedback for their acquisi- 
tit^n. The developnient oi cognitive processes is also facilitated by modeling 
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in a variety of conicxis. In addition . transfer of strategies and approaches 
must be direcily supported. One of the most signifieant findings in LOgniti\'e 
psychology is the degree lo which cogniiivc strategies do noi spontaneously 
transfer \^Gkk and Holyoak. 1980V Transfer can he enhanced by a number 
of methods, including direct instruction, \'aried practice, changing contexts, 
and use of a generalizahle model, w hich people can refer back to and adapt 
to different situations. 

Cii\-en w hat we know about the components of learning expertise and 
about how we can facilitate the development and elaboration of cogniti\'e 
processes, what is the most e((ecti\c way to teach students how to be effec- 
tive learners? There are two basic approaches that ha\ e been used with some 
success 10 leach leaining-to-learn strategies and skills. The first is called cli- 
ictt msattcaon. or the adjunct approach, where the instruction is supple- 
mentary to the usual curriculum. Something special is set up to focus 
specifically on learning how to learn as an adjunct to the standard courses 
that stuilents lake. It can raiige from a two-hour workshop taught b\- aca- 
demic support personnel, to a two-week short course, to a semester-long 
course. A good example is a semester-long course offered in the Department 
of nducational Psychology at the University of Texas as part of the Cognitive 
Learning Strategics Project. 

The formal title of this course is UDP'^IO, Introduction to Educational 
Psychology: Individual Learning Skills. It is an academic course taken for 
fourteen weeks for a grade. There are approximately twelve hundred stu- 
dents per year m classes of twenty -eight taught by doctoral students from 
the Department of Lducational Psychology, who also contribute greatly to 
course development acti\'ities. Instructors use a wide \ ariety of content ma- 
terials and instructional methods because the strategies and skills that are 
taught are useful in a variety of courses. Like any learning method, howex'cr. 
they must be applied in specific content areas to be learned. If we ha\e a 
strategy that generalizes lo more than one content area, then it is more 
generic, such as a strategy ihat applies to reading comprehension. If we ha\ e 
a strategy thai is specific to one content area, then it is more con lent -de pen- 
dent, such as a strategy lor adding together two single-digit numbers. 
However, [o learn a generic strategy, a student must ha\'e experience with it 
in a variety of content domains. This experience helps the student to learn 
the range of applicability of that particular strategy 

There are three groups of students who take this course The first guuip 
is composed of students who are predicted to be at risk for failure at their 
ume of entry into the L^niversiiy of Texas. Some of these students enter the 
unnersity through special admissions programs, whereas others are identi- 
fied through either admissions or diagnostic tests. Whatever the means of 
sclecliiMi, they haw been identified as having the same characteristics as stu- 
dents who ha\'e not succeeded in the past. The second group is composed 
of students who enter the university under the regular admissions proce- 
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dures luu then experience academic difficuUies after ihey are enrolled. The 
third group includes siudenis who are not experiencing; academic difficuhy, 
but who want to enhance their learning and study strategies repertoire. 
These three types of students are also found in the community college. 

h is noteworthy that some of the difhcultics often encountered by at- 
risk students relate to the differences between the academic contexts and de- 
mands of h;gh school and those of college environments. The American 
high school is a highly teacher-directed environment. TypicalK; when a stu- 
dent experiences academic difficulty, the teacher recognizes that the student 
IS having a problem, determines what the problem is. and then implements 
or guides the student to a solution. The difficult)- with this system is that al- 
though students are learning the content in this situation, they are not 
learning how to monitor their own comprehension or how lo remedy a sim- 
ilar academic problem should it arise again. Now, these students come to 
the university and they are sitting in a huge first-year class. The odds are 
that the teacher cannot even see them, much less figure out if they are un- 
derstanding what IS being said. So our students must take more responsibil- 
ity for ihcir own learning in an environment lor which they ma\ or mav not 
be prepared 

The students who take EDP310 tend to increase their grades by one 
grade point on a 4-point scale, tend to have a higher rate of retention at the 
university, and report greater satisfaction with the university as well as in- 
creases in self-esteem. However, these effects can be magnified by adding 
the second approach to teaching learning-to-learn strategies and skills — the 
mciaai} nculum approach. 

Implementation of a metacurnculum involves embedding the teaching 
of learning-to-learn strategies and skills within content classes. Content area 
instructors and teaching assistants teach how to learn as well as what to 
learn. They try, for example, while they are teaching history, to help their 
students develop e.xpertise as students of history. They tr\ to teach students 
to become students of science as well as to learn about science. In fact, with 
students who are only someuhat deficient in their learning strategies and 
skills repertoire, this may be the method of choice since the aim is to hone 
their repertoire rather than to plug glaring holes in it. 

I'or students with major learnmg-to-learn processing deficiencies, those 
at high risk for academic failure, a ct>mbination of the adjunct and the 
metacurnculum approaches is needed. In this combined approach, the ad- 
)unct programs focus on basic knowledge and fundamental mechamcb for 
the different types of strategies and skills needed for self-regulated learnuvT 
The metacurnculum appit'^ach helps to provide varied practice uith feed- 
back and modeling needed to develop executive control, a vital component 
of a systematic approach to studying and learning. Implementaiion of the 
metacurnculum, either by itself or in combination with the adjunct ap- 
proach, requires that faculty, teaching staff, and academic support personnel 
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know how to combine the leaching of learning siraiegics with iheir normal 
instructional responsibilities. This has direct implications for faculty and 
staff development. 

Implications for Assessment 

In order to focus on the development of self-regulated learners, we must 
broaden our conceptions of entr)--level student assessment. In addition to 
measures of reading ability, writing skills, and prior knowledge in mathe- 
matics or other content areas, we also need to assess students learning and 
thinking strategies and skills. For example, the students who register for the 
learning skills and strategies course at the University of Texas complete a 
battery of tests that includes the Learning and Study Strategies Inventory 
(LASSO (Weinstein, Palmer, and Schulte, 1987). The LASSl is a diagnostic 
and prescriptive instrument that helps students identify their learning and 
studying strengths and weaknesses so that they know where to concentrate 
their efforts to enhance their repertoire. The LASSI yields scores in ten dif- 
ferent areas: attitude, motivation, time management, anxiety, concentration, 
information processing, selecting main ideas, study aids, self testing, and 
lest strategies. Students are taught how to combine this information with the 
data from their other enir\'-level measures to set priorities for their work in 
the course. 

Conclusion 

In our rapidly changing world, educational models based on either 
knowledge transmission, vocational preparation, or both will not prepare 
students for lifelong learning, job enhancement, or career advancement. The 
future belongs to individuals who can identify their ov;n learning needs and 
who ha\'c the resources needed to capitalize on their experiences to orches- 
tratc and manage their own learning activities. Community colleges, as well 
as other postsecondar)' institutions, must broaden their definitions of gen- 
eral education to include the development of sclf-iegulated learners. 
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Teaching Values Through 
General Education 

R. Murray Thtimus 



The issue ai hand is noi "Should values be lau^hi in eollc^e elasbes?'" 
Instead, the qucsiion is. "Since values are incviiably espoused in college 
classes, which values should be highlighted and by what means can they 
most effectively be conveyed?" The argument advanced m this chapter is 
that many general education courses fail to teach values nearly as effectively 
as they teach facts, concepts, theories, and processes, and thai an analysis of 
the teaching of values can suggest steps that might be taken to improve the 
convicti ons that students accjuiie in their general education experience. 

Nature of Values 

At the outset, it is useful to distinguish values from facts, concepts, theories, 
and processes. Facts, as the term is used here, are descriptions of either 
discrete observations and measurements of people, objects, or events or (2^ 
summaries of such o!. .nervations and measurements. Statements of fact tell 
what exists and in what amount. Examples of facts are the structure of a cat- 
tleyi orchid, the population distribution in Japan, the Battle of Waterloo, 
and the invention of the transistor. Concepts represent qualities shared by a 
cluster of facts. A concept identifies a way In which several objects, people, 
or events are alike. T\ pical concepts encountered in college classes are elec- 
trons, chemical compounds, crustal plates, recessive genes, culture, social 
class, cost -benefit, and mezzo forte Theories, broadly speaking, are propos- 
als about which facts are most importani to identify and how those facts arc 
interrelated. Hence, a theory or a model is a scheme for organizing lacts and 
concepts. In general education courses, students can encounter theories of 
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relaiiviiy. ihc big bang, ihe cvoluiion of languages, human molivaiion, neu- 
rotic behavior, social change, poliiical organization, and much more. Pro- 
cesses are seis of procedures for accomplishing specifiable ends. lUusiraiions 
of processes include phoiosynihesis, using a microscope, painting a portrait, 
playing a violin, conducting a public opinion survey, planning a battle, op- 
erating a microcomputer, speakmg a foreign language, and writing a short 
sior\'. 

Values, in conirasi. are opinions aboui ihe desirability or propriety or 
goodness of something. The •somcihing" may be objects, events, peoples 
behavior, policies, processes, ideas, or the like. Statements about values tell 
whether something is good or bad. better or worse, well done or poorly 
done, suitable or unsuitable. Values are typically attached to certain of the 
facts, concepts, theories, and processes that are taught. For instance, one 
fact may be judged better than another because it is founded on more secure 
evidence. One concept is considered more useful than others because it en- 
compasses more phenomena One theory has better empirical support than 
another, and one process is deemed more efficient than its competitors. 
From in\- observation, general education courses are chiefly directed at 
teaching facts, concepts, theories, and processes. The teaching of values is 
usually given far less conscious attention, and improperly so. 

Values by Types. One convenient way to analyze values is to divide 
them into eight types: aesthetic, moral, social-conventional, personal wel- 
fare, technical or functional, scientific, political, and economic. Inspection 
of these categories may suggest to an instructor which types he or she would 
like to include in a general education class. Aesthetic values concern artistic 
matters. Aesthetic values, when expressed about a painting, a poem, a 
drama, or a musical performance, are reflected m such phrases a^ * veiy pre- 
cise in conve\ing the essence of the landscape." "nicely turned metaphors." 
"brutally realistic," and "in the highest classical tradition.'* 

Moral values ivpically concern standards of sor.ial be.. avion that is. 
standards of human relationships. The term morul \c//uc.s also refers to the 
relationship between people and supernatural beings, so that failure to ab'de 
b\' Gods laws becomes a moral issue. And in some peoples opinion, moral- 
ity may extend as well to nonhuman aspects of nature — animals, plants, and 
such inanimate objects as lakes and mountains. Thus, not ever\*one agrees 
on what sorts of phenomena belong within the moral domain. For instance. 
Tunel (IQ80^ has contended that writers often fail to distinguish between 
matters of morality and matters of social convention. From Turiels \\c\\'- 
point. moral issues relate solely to acts bearing on justice. These are acts that 
can cause physical or psychological harm to others, violate others' rights, 
and influence the general welfare. He proposes that, in contrast to moral 
standards, social conventions such as "conventional styles of dress, forms of 
greeting, and rules of games ' U ^80, p. 364) constitute shared knowledge of 
uniformities in social interactions and are determined by the social system 
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in which ihcy arc formed. While moral and social-conveniional values focus 
on ihe ireaimeni of other people, personal welfare values are self-ceniered. 
They refer lo "my welfare and my rights," *"whai I deserve," "'what others 
owe me," and 'what I owe myself.** 

Technical or functional values are concerned with how efficiently some- 
thing operates or how well people perform their roles. The application of 
functional values is reflected in such phrases as "a user-friendly computer/' 
"a badly run delivery service," and "a well-taught class," Scientific values 
pertain to how faithfully studies of the natural and social world adhere to 
the canons of scientific investigation. Judgments based on these canons re- 
sult in such comments as "inadequate sampling of the population," ''con- 
vincing replication of the earlier experiment," and "sloppy preparation of the 
micmscope slides." Political values relate to the exercise of influence, power, 
and control over other people. Such values involve convictions about who 
has the right lo be in charge, to give orders to others, to enjoy special privi- 
leges, and to determine the sanctions or rewards that should be meted out 
to people. Political values also serve as the bases for judgments about the 
methods by which people assume power over others and the methods they 
subsequently use to exert that power. Remarks reflecting political values in- 
clude "unwarranted massive use of force." "fair election," "defamation of 
character," and "proper respect for individual rights." Economic values refer 
to the monetarx* worth of something and to how people perform as produc- 
ers and consumers. Typical remarks centering on economic values are "wise 
investment," "disastrous negative cash flow," "rare bargain," "junk bonds," 
"smart shopper." and "fiscal irresponsibility" 

li should be apparent that these eight types of values are not mutually 
exclusive but often overlap. Aesthetic values within a given society may rep- 
resent social conventions, as in styles of dress and architecture, whereas po- 
litical values frequently involve issues of morality, as in questions of honesty 
in public office and the exploitation of minority groups. 

Values by Subject Matter Fields. General education classes are some- 
times structured as cross-discipline courses bearing such titles as The 
Development of Civilization or Problems of Modern Living. In other cases, 
classes are organized under academic discipline or subject matter titles such 
as Contemporary Art. World Literature, Political Structures, Psychological 
Foundations, and Health Education. An instructors task becomes one of de- 
ciding which kinds of values will he addressed in his or her course. 
Frcqucnily, the value of a given item (with item referring to a fact, concept, 
theory, process, or other idea") is not considered in isolation but rather is 
judged in relation to one or more other items. Hence, democracy is com- 
pared with communism, Bach with the Beatles. Picasso with Andy Warhol, 
psychoanalysis with behaviorism, and a low-fat diet with a high-fat diet. The 
instructors intention, cnher stated outright or merely implied, is to have 
students, when confronted by such pairings, prefer one of the options over 



ihc other, thai is. make a value choice. The question in every case is, "What 
values are involved in considering one of the options to be superior to the 
other?"" The assumption here is that instructors who mclude such topics in 
iheir classes believe either {\) that one ol" the pair is better than the other 
and that they should tell the students why and/or {2) that students should 
apply their own values in choosmg between the alternatives and should be 
prepared to explain the nature of then- values. 

Choosing Methods for Teaching Values 

Once an instructor has selected a topic to describe and appr:ase, the next 
step is to select a method for presenting the topic and for applying value 
judgments to it. W hereas the process of choosing the method of presenting 
the topic is clearly conscious and intentional, the method for attaching a 
value appraisal oftentimes is not. Prom my observations of college teaching 
over the past hve decades. 1 have concluded that the teaching of values is 
loo frequentK unintentional, incidental, inefficient, and madequaiely evalu- 
ated. By uMin{cnn()?ici( and lULidcnial 1 mean that many of the values that stu- 
denib acquire in a class may not be directly planned by the instructor. For 
instance, values can be conveyed incidentally by the teachers manner o^ 
commenting on a topic. Any remark that reflects the speaker's admiration 
and approval or dismay and disgust implies a value Judgment: "Ralph 
Waldo Emerson called Poe 'the jingle man.' and that's all Poe was. just a 
clever rhymer ": "ni Greco painted human figures, he elongated them in a 
weird way": Tedd)' Roosevelt had the right idea — walk softl\- and carry a 
big Slick ": "Supply-side economics would work if Congress would just give 
the plan a chance": "The government has no business requirmg drug or 
AIDS testing " 

in a similar way. teachers" values can be implied by their reactions to 
students" questions oi comments, whether the reaction is agreement, deri- 
sion, or dhsbelief: "Yuu iv right. Debussy was more inventive than F-ranz 
Lehar". "W here did you ever get the idea that humanistic theory made bet- 
ter sense than behaviorism? " 

Sometimes, a teacher's mode of response belies the content of his or her 
remarks, so that '.he value that is verbally advocated \^ not reilected in the 
teachers manner when reacting to siudent comments In such cases, stu- 
dents may learn more about values from the teaihers mode than in^m the 
described value. Such is the can- when an instructor usci> ^arca^m as a de- 
vice to control argumentative class members. 

Inlcntional Teaching of Values 

It seems clear that if the values that students acquire are those that the in- 
structors truly want to convey, then it is best for instructors to intentionally 
build the value judgment aspect ol their lessons into their teaching meth- 
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ods. There are several ways of approaching this task, wiih each way imply- 
ing a somewhat difierem insiruciional goal. The following examples depici 
four methods for leaching values: direct indoctrination, rationalized indoc- 
irinaiion. dclincaied options, and student values clarification. Teaching in- 
volves direct indoctrination when the instructor not only explains an idea or 
event or process but also assesses its worth. The instructors goal m such in- 
stances is to hiW'C the students accept an evaluation as correct without a pre- 
cise explanation of the criteria on which the judgment was founded. And 
while the term imiotfnManon is used here to label a teaching approach, the 
term is not necessarily to be interpreted in a pejorative sense. Rather, it sim- 
ply means that a single point of view is espoused by the instructor: "Thai's 
the proper wa\- to solve such an equation "; "Assassinating the tyrant was the 
only sensible solution": "Us amazing that they included any of Leigh Hunts 
work in an anthology, since his verses were so insignificant/' 

Rationalized indoctrination consists of the teacher's application of a 
value judgment to the topic, and then a description of the line of logic that 
led to the judgment. The aim here is to have students accept the instructors 
opinion as \alid and to understand the values on which the judgment was 
founded: "The surve\- was flawed b\- the researchers sampling onl\- 685 col- 
lege students in New York, then drawing conclusions about the sex behavior 
of American college student^ in general ": "As a poetic form, the sonnet is su- 
perior to free verse because the sonnet's precise meter and rhyme scheme 
demand far greater mgenuit)' on the part of the poet than does free verse": 
"Reducing the tax rate on capital gams will help the rich but hurt the gen- 
eral poiuilation by shifting the tax burden onto wage earners and retired 
people who don't have big investments. " 

In the deiineaicd options approach, the instructor describes more than 
one aiternatne for how the matter being discu^^cd could be e\'aluated and 
then tells which values underlie each alternative. The instructor's intention 
IS to show how different \ alue considerations can lead to different appraisals 
ol the matter at hand, whether or not the instructor divulges his or her own 
preference" "Xot ever\one \ iews social welfare provisions in the same way. 
For example. Democrats traditionally ha\e ad\'ocated the go\ernment pvo- 
VI ding a wide range of social services as a way to eradicate poverty, while 
Republicans ha\e proposed that too much go\ernment welfare breeds de- 
pendence and discourages self-reliance" uio ex]")ressed ]") referenced "In ac- 
counting for markedly deviant behavior, biologists are apt to look for the 
call^e in genetics and body chemistr\-, whereas sociologists more often seek 
causes in the persons social environment. I believe theres a lot more to ge- 
netic and bod\ chemistr)* causes than most people think But. of course. I m 
a biologist"' (an expressed prefcrenceV 

The term vc^/ucs tlarilkation is used here to refer to a teaching method 
in which an instritctor, Inst, describes a variety of values that might be ap- 
plied m judging the issue under discussion. Then the instructor requires the 
students to express their own judgments and explain the values on which 
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such judgmenis are founded. The purpose of ihis approach is lo furnish siu- 
dcnis practice in (1) identifying lypes of values thai can be applied in ap- 
praising the topic ai hand, (2) weighing ihe desirability of ihe various values 
in terms of ihe students' own philosophies of life, C3) making their own ap- 
praisals of the topic, and (4) defending their appraisals in terms of a rationale 
(explanations of why ihey prefer certain values over others, and how these 
preferences have logically led to their judgmenis on the topic). Such a 
process can result in different students coming up with difTcrcnt judgments 
as a result of the particular values that they apply to the topic. The following 
examples represent two students' decisions about the treatment of people 
found guilty of dmnk driving: ''Drunk driving is a ver\- serious offense. But 
we have to recognize that most people do drink alcohol, so its not unusual 
for people who are quite good citizens to make the mistake of driving after 
they Ve had a couple of drinks. Therefore, on their first or even second of- 
fense, they should only be put on probation, just as a warning, whether or 
noi their driving led to an accident. I believe in compassion. People deser\'e a 
second or third chance. Its in keeping with [he spirit of Teace on earth, good 
will to all men "; 'At least half of the traffic deaths each year involve dmnk 
drivers. Drunk driving is so socially desiaictive that strict measures must be 
taken to get these people ofT the streets. Anyone caught driving while dmnk 
should go to jail for at least three months and have driving privileges revoked 
for at least three years. I belie\'e in Teace on earth to men of good will.' But 
people who drink and drive are socially iiTcsponsible, self-indulgent, and not 
of good will. Serious irresponsibility deser\*es serious punishment." 

Adjusting an Instructional Approach to the Occasion 

Of course, instructors may adapt one of the above approaches on one occa- 
sion and a different approach on another, depending on the circumstances 
that mark the two occasions. By LimonsianLCs I mean such conditions as (P 
the controversialiiy of the topic of discussion, (2^ its social significance, and 
(3) the lime and space available lo discuss ihe topic. 

Some lopics studied in general education classes are more controversial 
than others, in the sense that there is greater disagreement in society about 
the desirability of some events or policies than of others. For example, more 
people agree on the desirability of preventing heart attacks than on the de- 
sirability of abortion. As a consequence, an instructor can decide that it is 
important to use a delineated options or a values clarification approach with 
the abortion issue, but either a direct or a rauonalized indocirination when 
discussing heart attack prevention. The rationale behind such a decision is 
that highly controversial matters such as abortion need to be analyzed in de- 
tail so that students can understand the complex values arguments adduced 
to support each side of ihe issue. In contrast, the values undergirding peo- 
ples attitudes toward noncontrovcrsial topics such as the prevention of heart 
attacks arc usually so ob\' lous that the)" do not warrant detailed inspection. 
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Some topics also have greater social consequences than others. Social 
consequences refers to how seriously a topic affects peoples lives and to 
how many people are affected, in recent history the Vietnam War had 
greater social consequences than the fifly-fivc-miles-an-hour speed limit on 
public highways. Therefore, an instructor might choose to use a student \'al- 
ues clarification approach with the Vietnam V^-^ar but only a delineated op- 
lions approach with the speed limit topic. The amount of class time, of 
homework time, and of reading materials space (textbooks, library reading 
assignments, and so on) that instructors believe a given topic deserves can 
also influence which way they address values related to the topic, A promi- 
nent example of such time and space constraints is the treatment given in 
biology courses to theories about the origin of the human species. Advocates 
of the biblical interpretation of human origins have lobbied stale legislatures 
10 require that the time and space in biology classes dedicated to the ques- 
tion of human beginnings he divided equally between the creationist view 
and the Darwinian view. However, the great majority of the nations biology 
instructors have opposed such a plan, giving as their reasons that the objec- 
tive evidence in support o*" a Darwinian position is far greater than that sup- 
porting the creationist position and that the time and space needed to 
analyze both positions thoroughly is so great that other important topics in 
the course would have to be eliminated. Therefore, the\' have chosen to pre- 
sent in detail only the theory that they consider the more convincmg — 
Darwin s view — and to make little or no mention of the competing theory 
In effect, they consider crcationism not worth the lime and space available 
for discussion. As a consequence, ihey typically use rationalized indoctrina- 
tion in teaching about human beginnings. 

Importance of Slated Criteria 

When instructors lecture or students engage in discussions, one of the great- 
est weaknesses in their presentations is their failure to specify ihc criteria 
that undergird their value judgments. One of the most common causes of 
this failure is the speakers' lack of clarity about the substance of their own 
values criteria. They say "I disagree with his policy" or "that picture is the 
best of the lot*' or I don't find that argument very convincing," without 
identifying the exact reasons lor their judgments. When asked to explain 
further, they may need to ponder what sort of values are behind their intu- 
itive judgments. However, sometimes those who arc asked to explain iheir 
choices continue to he at a loss in identifying the specific values on which 
their opinions rcsi, so they persist in responding with vague reasons: "Thuis 
the way it seems to me'* or *i ha\'e a feeling about it" or "it's just the way I 
look at it," In these cases, an instructor or classmate may help them discover 
ihe nature of their \'aluos by means of a process of probing. The technique 
involves exploration of the individuals preference among two or more op- 
lions, then comparison of the options likenesses and differences in order to 



locate the specific values thai led thai person lo choose one ahernaiive over 
another. The following simulated conversation between an instructor and 
student in a world literature course demonstrates one way of conducting a 
probe intended to foster student values clarification: 

Sr ima't: The play Our Town \> really better than Death oj a Sa}c:^man. 

Instrl 'croR: In what way? Exactly what makes it better? 

STL't)i:NT: Well . . . theres more to it. 

iNSiRi cTOr: Sorry, but 1 don't understand. More what^ 

Studfm: Oh . . Td say ii's more upbeat. 

1n:-irll ior: You mean more optimistic? Happy ending? Remember, key 
characters in both plays die. Deaths an important issue in both of them. 

Sri iUNT: Well . . . yeah. Not exactly a happy ending, of course. But Our 
Town made me ihmk of something important thai I should be doing in 
my life. Its that wc ought to treasure each day, pay attention to love, to lit- 
tle things we tend to take for granted. 

Insvri\ for: And you didn't get that kind of message from Dccith of a 
Sa/csnwn? 

Srii^i.NT: Oh. I suppose it might have a little of that m it, but really not 
much. The pomi of Death oj a Salesman was different. Its a good pla\-, but 
not up to Our Town. 

I\^!RiL u^k: So you think a play is better if it teaches you something about 
how to make your life better, about how to enjoy your own life? Is thai it? 

Sii PI Ni: Noi exactly ■enjoy.*' but more like appreciate . . . be grateful. But 1 
suppose that's a kind of enjoyment. 

lN>rRiLTOR: If I'm not mistaken, you've just now specified a \alue you u^c 
m preferring one play over another? 

Sii ni m: (Ponders again.") Now this is just my own personal opinion, but 1 
like them both. I wouldn't put one over the other. Our Town is a lot sim- 
pler to understand, since it's in everyday modern language. 

l\^TRi \ I or: That means ease of understanding is one of the values you 
apply? 

Su P[\!: Yes. I ihmk so. Rui still, there are some leally great lines in 
Hamlet. That speech about "to be or not to be " and then PoloniUb's advice 
to his son who was going off to England. Some great ideas there. 

I\^iRi c Iv^r: Why were they great ideas? 

Su pim: They tell some important things about life. And Shakespeare said 
them so well . . . the words he picked and the rhythm oi the lines. 

KsiRi c ior: All right. Now lets go hack and see what you've come up with 
I asked you why you preferred one play over another. Now vou\e ex- 
plained some of ihe specific value^ you use in judging literature. See li I 
have them right. You value works that teach important truths about life, 
particulady truths that help you appreciaie and make the most o( your 
own daily life. Also, you value works that are easy to understand, but 
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yourc willing to sirugglc wuh ihe wording if ihe iruihs are cast m lan- 
guage ihcU is pariicularly enlightening and rhyihmic — pleasing lo ihe ear. 
Is ihai correct? 
STi nrxT: Thais about it. 

As the above dialogue demonstrates, the instructors purpose has been 
10 aid ihe student in raising \alues criteria from a subconscious, iniuiiive 
level to a conscious le\el where they can be described, examined, and ex- 
plained to other people. It may be apparent that this process of rationalizing 
subliminal values is easier and more successful in subject matter fields thai 
depend on the cognitive manipulation of verbal and mathematical symbols. 
It IS less successful in the arts, where the media are nonverbal and nonmath- 
cmatical. Hov»v\ er. even for such areas as the arts and physical activities, the 
son of probing illustrated above is a worthwhile exercise in helping students 
identify the beliefs that underlie their \ alue judgmcnis. 

Assessing Students' Acquisition of Values 

If one of the obiecti\es of a general education course is to teach \ alues — or 
even if \ alues are incidentally con\ eyed to siudents — ihcn it seems imponani 
to determine which values students have acquired from the course. This 
brings us to the question of how values assessment can rcasonabK- be con- 
ducted. The answer dii'fers according to the \alues instruction approach used 
in the course — direct indoctrination, raiionalized indoctrination, delmcaied 
options, or student values clarification. It seems likely that an instaicior who 
engager in direct indoctrination will want to discover how well students un- 
derstand and remember the \'alue positions that he or she ad\ocated. An as- 
sessment device for accomplishing this could be a multiple -choice test 
introduced by the following directions: "For each of the multiple-choice 
llem^ below, mark with an X the choice that best matches the point of view 
advocated by the in>trucLor of this course. " An instrucUM- wh«> practices ratio- 
nalized indoctrination will want to know not only how well students grasped 
the position that he or she expressed but also whether they can describe the 
values or line of logic supporting that position. Again, a multiple-choice test 
could serve such a purpose if it includes directions such as the following- 
"I'or each of the multiple-choice items below, mark with an X the choice that 
best matches the point of view advocated by the instaictor o( this course. 
Ihen, on the line beneath the item, tell what values belief is reilected m thai 
\)o\m of view " 

Asses^menl \\om the pei^pecti\e of a delineated options m struct or 
might consist of either multiple-choice or matching items introduced with 
ihe^e directions "rnder each ol the lollowmg items you lind two siaie- 
menis. A and B, expre^^lng dilicrent altitudes toward a person, producu ihe- 
orv or pulley Below each Maiement you lind a list ol values. Your task is to 
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indicate which of these values logically support statement A and which sup- 
port statement B. Indicate your decisions by writing the letter A on the line 
in front of each value appropriate to statement A and letter B on the line in 
front of each value appropriate to statement B/" 

In the case of a student values clarification approach, the assessment 
can require class members both to describe their own judgments of an 
issue and to support these judgments with lines of logic that include de- 
scriptions of the values on which their judgments have been founded. The 
directions could be the following: "In the case of each of the statements 
below, first, tell whether you agree or disagree with the position expressed 
in the statement and then describe the values you would offer in support of 
your decision." 

As a final issue, there is the question of how students' answers to the 
foregoing types of test items should be assessed and graded. In cases of di- 
rect indoctrination, rationalized indoctrination, and delineated options, the 
method is simple. The instructor merely judges how closely students an- 
swers match the values that the instructor endorsed in the course. The 
closer the match, the higher ihc students grades. But in a true student val- 
ues clarification approach, the criterion cannot be how closely the students" 
opinions matched the instructors, since students are expected to choose and 
defend their own value Judgments, whether or not these judgments corre- 
spond to the instructors convictions. .Hence, students' answers should he 
judged against standards different from agreement with the instructors val- 
ues, that is, on such criteria as how lucidly students explain their values, the 
internal consistency of their arguments, and how well their answers cover 
the facets of the issue at hand. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this chapter has been to dcscr>bc types of values often iound 
in general education courses and to illustrate four approaches to teaching 
values and to assessing how well students achieve the goals of each ap- 
proach. It IS my conviction that in many general education classes, students 
would profit significantly if Instructors gave givaicr attention to teaching 
values and to assessing the outcomes. 
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For general education lo succmi in providing the knowledge and under- 
standing that student<i need now and will need in the future, it must provide 
a basis for global understanding and thinking. Practical approaches to 
achieve this goal are suggested. 



Globalizing General Education: 
Changing World, Changing Needs 

Douglas P. Sjoquist 



Ai no other liinc in human history have we been more acuiely aware of ihe 
changing character of ihe world in which we h\ c. and this rapid change is 
forcing us lo recast ihc nature and scope of the general education curricu- 
lum. Throughout this decade, higher education will focus on the question 
of what kinds of literacies will enable our students lo meet the challenges 
of living and working in what Alvin Toffler (1970^ calls the Third Wave 
civilizaiion VVheiher or not we embrace the model that Toffler uses m ex- 
plaining human history uhai is. in terms of scientific and technological 
waves of change), we will have to cespond to the changing needs of our 
students if we are going lo help ihem Und ourselves") prepare for and 
thrive in the future. 

While no one would deny that a general education curriculum should 
contain courses designed to improve the proficiencies of our students in 
basic sub I eel aieas such as mat he n\a tics, writing, and the natural and social 
sciences, we v\'ould be arrogant and grossly negligent in our commitment 
lo general education ii our only aim was functional literacy. Another goal 
must be the acquisuion of basic concepts and principles related to the 
world community. Courses that promote an understanding of the cultural 
and geographical relationships among the peoples who constitute our plan- 
etary civ ' laiion and contribute to the interdependence — ecological, politi- 
cal. ect^n(Miiic, and so on — of our world are particularly germane to the 
general education cuiriculum as we move through the IQQOs toward the 
next century. 
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Expanding the Concept of Cultural Literacy 

Although cultural liicracy has become apropos to the general education cur- 
riculum, it should not be defined -cvithin the narrow framework of Western 
civilization. Can Americans afford to be culturally myopic in a world that 
has become increasingly inierdependeni politically, economically, and envi- 
ronmentally? The task of improving the abilities of our students to under- 
stand the nature and dynamics of our contemporary "global village" requires 
that we adopt a globalized concept of cultural literacy This is not to argue 
that faculty (and our students) must become specialists in and intitiiately fa- 
mihar with a seemingly infinite mass of fact-oriented information related to 
the history of world civilizations. Given the rapidly changing character of 
our world, it is doubtful that any single list of factual information, for exam- 
ple, the live thousand or so terms that Hirsch (1988) recotnmends for cul- 
tural lueracv. would remain useful throus;hout ones lifetime. Also, we 
cannot assume thai knowing a list of terms makes an individual literate. 

What i.s \ ita! to our students is some degree of knowledge and under- 
standing of the priorities and values of not only our own culture bttt other 
cultures as well. A general education curriculum needs to place emphasis on 
the acquisition of cone- > and attitudes that enable students to creatively, 
tmelligently. and compabsionately respond to change and diversity Glob- 
alization of our approach to culttiral literacy can do no less than increase the 
students possibilities for cultural enrichment, help them cultivate a concept 
of civilization as it relates to the full range of human experience, and foster a 
greater awareness of and sensitivity to the interdependence of our planet's 
peoples and systems. 

Questions Concerning a 
Western-Grounded Curriculum 

The National Endowment for the Humanifes (NliH) report 50 Hours: A Core 
Cuniadum (or College Sludcnis (Cheney, 198^)) recommended that beginning 
college students take up the study of Western and American civilizations be- 
fore studying African, Asian, or pre-Columbian American cultures. The ra- 
tionale for that approach was that Western American culture is readily 
accessible and that "diverse traditions arc best approached by students who 
are lirst grounded in one" (Cheney. 198Q, p. 25). Specifically, the report rec- 
ommended that students be required to take in sequence an origins of civi- 
lization course and a Western civilization course in their freshman year, and 
a second Western civilization course and an American civilization course as 
sophomores. Should the core courses for the community college student, 
who may or may not transfer to a (our-year institution, be restricted to 
Western and American civilizations? 

Obviously, if the NHH approach were adopted and implemenied at the 
community college level, it would be possible (or students to terminate their 
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academic studies after two \cars lo attend college without ever having been 
exposed to the vvorldvievvs of ihree-founhs of the worlds population! This 
prospect is especially disturbing when one considers that the likelihood of 
our students eventually working for a company that does international busi- 
ness is much greater today than in the past. Only those students transferring 
to a four-year college or university would be required (in their junior and 
senior years) to Siudy a non-Western cultural tradition and thereby be given 
an opportunit)' to develop an expanded vision of the world. Must a student 
attend a four-year institutu^n to be given the opportunity to acquire knowl- 
edge necessar\' in the world? 

One of the questionable assumptions underlying the NEH approach is 
that the study of Western civilization provides students with an occasion to 
discover their cultural roots. What we often choose to ignore, however, is 
that our student body is not culturally homogeneous. This is particularly 
true at urban community colleges, huiuded in our classrooms are students 
who come from a wide range of ethnic and cultural backgrounds. Further- 
more, minority student enrollments at the community college level are in- 
creasing in many regions of the U nited States. Minority enrollments 
increased by about 21 percent from fall 1980 to fall 1987. In fall 1987, ap- 
proximately 22 percent of all students enrolled in two-year colleges were 
minorities By the year 2000. minority' enrollment will constitute an even 
greater percentage of the total student enrollment at two-year institutions 
(El-Khawas. Carter, and Ottinger. 1988V It could be argued that we are de- 
priving many of our students of a chance to discover their cultural heritages 
b\- limiting our teaching to Western civilization and culture. 

Another dubious assumption of the plan to have students first study 
the Western tradition before taking classcb that deal with other world civi- 
lizations IS that our cultural roots are uniquely European. This is simply not 
true. Many non-Western civilizations have made notable linguistic, reli- 
gious, artistic, political, scientific, and technological contributions to the so- 
called Western tradition. Although we tend to disregard it, the growth and 
development of Western civilization has been shaped to a significant degree 
by cultural influences emanating from African and Asian sources. Our cul- 
tural roots extend into the global community and are not exclusively 
European! 

The plan to have students pursue the examination of Western and 
American civilizations first because these are readily accessible is seemingly 
pragmatic, but, on the other hand, it ma\- reflect our inability (or unwilling- 
ness) to see the influences and elements of other world cultures in our own 
cultural tradition or even in our own community Clearly, the U.S. popula- 
tion IS multicultural, and revolutions in communications and transportation 
have made ihe world readily accessible. We are also inclined to support the 
notion that students are better prepared to investigate and understand "di- 
verse traditions"" when the students are first anchored in their own tradition. 
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However, whai is lo prevent siudcnis from seeing only thai which is West- 
ern? What is 10 prevent them from measuring the beliefs, values, and ac- 
complishments of other -ultural traditions by Western standards? While 
such an approach may better enable students to distinguish Western world- 
views and achievements from those of non-W^estern cultures, it may impede 
their ability to accept diversity with open minds and diminish their capacity 
to respond to change with imagination and resilience. 

The Pillar of a Globalized General Education 
Curriculum: World Civilizations 

Instructors* classroom experiences together with the results of studies such 
as Barrows (1981) confirm the necessity of taking a global approach to cul- 
tural literacy The call to expand our students' visions of the world is being 
heard, and concerned educators in the nations community colleges are re- 
sponding. One of the most exciting developments is thai more community 
colleges (and universities) are offering freshman- and sophomore-level 
world civilizations courses. In many instances, these courses have replaced 
the traditional Western civilization courses and are being used to meet col- 
lege general education requirements. 

One of the guiding principles of the world civilizations course is the be- 
lief that exposure of students to the contributions that various civilizations 
in the history of our planet have made to the global bank of human culture 
will significantly diminish ethnocentric attitudes. The course essentially 
seeks to introduce students to different ways of thinkmg about the world 
and presents Western civilization as one among many civilizations. One of 
the conspicuous benefits of a world civilizations course is that it provides 
students with valuable insights into the needs that culturally bind human 
beings together and the creativity, richness, and diversity of the human con- 
dition. The knowledge and understanding gained from studying the world- 
views and life-styles of others, in addition to ones own, enrich students and 
better prepare them to rationally and conscientiously deal with the many 
challenges of living (and succeeding) in a global civilization. It might be said 
that the NEH recommendation could accomplish the same ends, but there is 
an important difference. Most colleges and universities offer world civiliza- 
tions as a two-semester (eight semester hours) or a three-term (twelve term 
hours) sequence. The NEH sequence of courses on civilizations is extended 
over a period of three years and requires eighteen semester hours (twenty- 
seven term hours) to complete! If taught with sufficient geographical and 
cultural balance, a world civilization program is an effective and efficient 
way to foster a global perspective, and it is certainly much more practical for 
the community college general education curriculum. Completion of a 
world civilizations program might also be propitious to students who wish 
to further their education at a four-year institution and specialize in the 
study of one particular cultural tradition (for example. Western, East Asian, 
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or Islamic) because ii equips ihem wiih the aiiiiudes and skills needed lo 
overcome ihe negative effects of cultural conditioning. 

Implementation of a world civilizations program is not without chal- 
lenges. Issues about textbooks and content usually stand as formidable ob- 
stacles to a successful program. Instmctors often contend, for example, thai 
teaching a world civilizations course is an unwarranted burden for them and 
their students because of the excessive amount of material to be covered in 
such a course. Others assert that world civilizations can be nothing more 
than a watered-down and useless histor)- course not onl)' because of time 
constraints but also because most faculty do not possess expertise in non- 
Western areas. What is reflected in some of these instructional concerns is 
the attachment that many faculty have to the traditional comprehensive 
chronological approach to teaching history. That approach emphasizes 
"building block** content and assumes that there is a set body of information 
that every student should know (which may explain our fascination with 
lists, also). In a Western civilization course, for example, instructors system- 
aticall)' lay down the necessary Greco-Roman foundation and then proceed 
step by step, period by period, to build a kind of intellectual pyramid on 
which students can stand to view the world. This approach is futile for 
teaching world ci\'ilizations. One cannot expect to utilize the same method- 
ology applied to teaching a Western or American civilization course for a 
world civilizations course. The instructional goals are different and their ful- 
fillment necessitates a different methodology 

There are a number of workable models for teaching world civilizations 
employed in colleges and universities across the nation. One can be charac- 
terized as a diffusionisi model. William H. McNeill, a nationally renowned 
historian from the University of Chicago, describes this approach in the 
preface of his book A His f on' of the Human Community: "World his tor)' can 
ar-d should be written to show how in succeeding ages different human 
groups achieved unusual creativity, and then impelled or compelled those 
around them (and, in time, across long distances) to alter their accustomed 
style of life to take account of the new things that had come to their atten- 
tion by what anthropologists call 'cultural diffusion' from the center of cre- 
ativity * (1990, p. xv). 

The organizing idea of this model is simple. The primary focus of a 
world civilizations course in which this approach is used is on only those 
civilizations in world history that served as centers of extraordinary cultural 
creativity At the same lime, it draws students' attention to some of the ways 
in which surrounding peoples adopted, adapted, or rejected the values, be- 
liefs, artistic styles, political innovations, technology, and so on associated 
with those centers. The diffusionisi model can be effective in increasing ihe 
students" awareness of the inierrelaiedness of world civilizations through 
history. It is also especially convenient for colleges that have just made the 
curriculum transition from Western civilization to world civilizations he- 
cause the emphasis is on patterns of relationships and not on an enormous 
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amouni of factual information characteristic of more historical approaches. 
Instructors need not be specialists in, and intimately familiar with, the 
seemingly infinite variety of cultural traditions throughout history Further- 
more, the Western chronological framework, to which faculty are accus- 
tomed, can easily be retained. 

The approach of teaching world civilizations thematically is also effica- 
cious. As two faculty members in humanities at Lansing Community College 
who developed a thematic model have explained, "One obvious solution to 
the pitfalls associated with the comprehensive -chronological instruction of 
World Civilizations is to recast the purpose and nature of the course by al- 
lowing for more in-depth focus on and analysis of particular topics or 
themes. This will make the course more manageable for instructors and stu- 
dents alike" (Sjoquist and Steck, 1991, p. 9). 

This approach allows faculty to be creative in choice of topics and se- 
lective with regard to course material. With the thematic model utilized by 
these two instructors, course content is organized around what anthropolo- 
gists call "universals of culture" (that is, cultural needs shared by all people 
at all times). Each world civilizations course employs three unit themes: 
providing order and security, adjusting to and assimilating advances in sci- 
ence and technology, and searching for and expressing ultimate truths and 
meaning in human existence. These themes easily allow for the critical ex- 
amination and comparison of cultural components such as worldviews, 
artistic and literary trends, scientific and technological achievements, and 
political and social organizations. The instructors choose representative civ- 
ilizations from Europe, Africa, Asia, and the Americas and examine and 
compare, for example, the ways in which these civilizations have re- 
sponded 10 the need for order and security. They argue that the main ad- 
vantage of using cultural universals as themes is that "they arc timeless and 
remain as relevant today as centuries ago and thus are meaningful to con- 
temporary students who personally identify with them and the related re- 
sponses of their predecessors. They illustrate the oneness of the human 
experience, the common struggle faced by all civilizations, and help stu- 
dents overcome ethnocentrism and misoneism" (Sjoquist and Steck, 1991, 
p. 11). 

With this particular thematic model, history becomes less abstract and 
more significant. The students' realization that the differences and similari- 
ties perceived in the study of world civilizations are rooted in shared cul- 
tural needs helps the ii to sec ihe essential oneness of humankind. 

The above represent only two feasible models for teaching world civi- 
lizations at the community college level. There are variations of these mod- 
els and, of course, other models that arc altogether distinct. What is 
important to remember, however, is that the world civilizations course is de- 
sirable for a general education curriculum, it is teachable, and it has proved 
to be successful. 
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Additional Requisites for a Globalized General 
Education Curriculum 

One of the cornersiones of the globalized general education curriculum is 
world geography. Proficiency in geography and map usage is certainly not an 
unjustified requisite given the goals of the globalized curriculum and the doc- 
umented geographical and cartographical nescience of American students. It is 
a course that complements the world civilizations sequence since students 
need to know where world civilizations are and were located in the world 
and which natural conditions may have affected the development and charac- 
ter of a civilizations political, economic, or even religious institutions and sys- 
tems. The diffusion of ideas and technolog)-, for instance, becomes much more 
understandable when one considers the role of geography Perhaps no course 
provides a better means of introducing students to the idea of the interrelaied- 
ness of peoples. 

At least one of the required science courses in the general education 
curriculum should address topics such as the international dimensions of 
the uses and abuses of the earths natural resources and transnational pollu- 
tion. These kinds of topics are relevant and lend themselves to the teaching 
of a global perspective. Other science courses could also devote more time 
to identifying the contributions of non-European and non-U. S. citizens to 
the field of science. How many of the students whom we teach can name a 
Third World scientist? 

The Third VV-ave civilization requires students to be mathematically lit- 
erate, and there should be little debate about whether or not a basic mathe- 
matics course belongs in the core curriculum. It does and it can enhance the 
students' global perspective. Instructors might examine the historical devel- 
opment of Western mathematics, for example, and analyze its relationship 
to religion, philosophy, the arts, and other sciences. Few students know, for 
example, that the numeration system they routinely use has Hindu-Arabic 
origins. Most of them are unaware of the cultural role that mathematics has 
played in various civilizations past and present. Discussion of a topic such 
as why Europeans were late in adopting the concept of zero and using nega- 
tive numbers compared to other civilizations (for example Indian, Islamic, 
and Mayan) can nourish the students' appreciation for non-Western accom- 
plishments and the contributions made to our own civilization. 

In addition to writing courses, a world civilizations sequence, basic sci- 
ence and mathematics courses with a global perspective, and world geogra- 
phy, the community college should also consider other subjects. These 
might include comparative government, world literature, world religions, 
and foreign languages. 

In a sense, a general education curriculum ceases to be "general" if it is 
dominated by one or two fields of study or is culture-specific. The core cur- 
riculum should reflect a balance of cultural traditions and disciplines and 
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should seive lo de\elop the kinds of hieracics (for example, inaihemaiicaK 
geographical and world cultural) that enhance the quality of life for all of us. 
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The hisuvy, goals, and values of general and developmental ediieation point 
to a eommon puifose. The two are so closely related, in fact, that both stand 
to benefit from a renewed and expanded cooperation. 



General and Developmental Education: 
Finding Common Ground 

Thomas L Frankc 



Generic rationales for general education usually focus on the need for stu- 
dents to communicate effectively, think critically and solve problems, develop 
behavioral skills associated with educated persons, and cultivate the traits of 
responsible and involved citizenship, including familiarity with key elements 
of histor)' and culture. Students do not, after all, major in general education. 
Even at the community college, where a liberal arts major does not neces- 
sarily identify a distinct specialty discipline, it is understood thai the general 
education experience is preparator)' to the major to be pursued after transfer. 
The participation of occupational students in general education coursework 
follows in part from the same rationale, except that the occupational specialty 
courses of the associate degree replace the major courses of the baccalaureate 
degree. 

Definitions and Antecedents 

Developmental education, according to the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges (IQ87, p. 1\ has a similar focus on preparatory 
skills: 'The term developmental education is used in postsecondar)- educa- 
tion to describe the programs that teach academically underprepared stu- 
dents the skills they need to be more successful learners. The term includes, 
but is no( limited to, remedial courses." 

Early developmental education efforts seem to ha\e stressed the same 
basic skills — English (writing), reading, and mathematics — as similar pro- 
grams do today For example. Maxwell (1^79, p. 8) notes that in the 1860s 
'1owa Slate College required that entering freshmen be fourteen years old 
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and able lo read, wriic and do ariihmeiic. " Nineieenih-ccniury college en- 
trance lesis provided the impetus both for prcparaton- courses and for one 
of todays staple components of the general education program: freshman 
composition. When, for the 1873-1874 school year. Harvard announced 
thai **each candidate will be required to write a short English composition, 
correct in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and expression'' (.Applebee, 
1974, p. 30V it dcfmed a focus for preparatoi^- composition courses that is 
still familiar today That \'ear, "Harx'ard first offered freshman English at the 
request of faculty members who were dissatisfied with students' preparation 
in formal writing' (Maxwell. 1Q79, p. S). 

Another common general education component, the study of literature 
in English, entered the curriculum in part under the aegis of concern over 
students' writing skills. Novels and plays were considered by some nine- 
teenth-century educators to be corrupting influences on >oung minds, and 
Oherlin College, for example, "refused to allow Shakespeare to be taught in 
mixed classes until the 1860s' (Applebee. 1974. p. 22). The influence of 
college entrance tests and freshman composition courses, however, pre- 
vailed, and 'iiterature gamed its foothold in the requirements through the 
nonliterary uses to which readings could be put" (Applebee, 1974. p. 30). 
Evciitually. literature would be valued in its own right as a general education 
subject that cultivates cultural understanding, critical thinking, and aes- 
thetic appreciation. 

If the reading of English and American literature had its start in Amer- 
ican education as a kind of hybrid of developmental and general education, 
it may be that a similar process is currently under wa\' in the area of mathe- 
matics education. There is an increasing awareness of the need for mathe- 
matics competence. partK' as a result of widespread use of new technologies 
and their associated methods in a variet\' ol careers. A national survey re- 
vealed that 26 percent of freshmen at two-year colleges enroll in remedial 
mathematics courses, a higher percentage than in either reading or writing 
(Mansfield. Parris. and Black. 1991). Furthermore, enrollments do not ade- 
quately convey the magnitude of the mathematical skills crisis among 
today's students. The New Jersey Basic Skills Council (1989. p. 30) found 
that only 17 percent of the states entering community college students were 
proficient in computation, and that a meager 4 percent were proficient in el- 
ementary algebra. Although it is possible lo define the needs of 80 to 90 
percent of entering students as remedial, there comes a point at which the 
definition must confront the reality of its users As colleges raise their expec- 
tations and institute general education requirements for students in mathe- 
matics, we may see course «.ontent once considered "precollege" level for 
majors becoming credit-bearing general ed'Jcation work for the broader 
population. 
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Current Applications Combining General and 
Developmental Education 

While general education has discovered skills, developmental education has 
discovered content. Issues related to content in developmental and general 
education are complex, but by viewmg learning as a complex interaction of 
the learner and the environment, that is, by adopting a cognitive perspec- 
tive, developmentalists are encouraged to incorporate content that taps the 
whole learner. The same influence seems to have led general education to el- 
evate the thought processes (that is, skills) involved in the learning of con- 
tent. Thus, as developmental education moves from a skills base and general 
education moves from a content base, the two approach one another toward 
the center of the skills-content continuum. 

An example of the new trend in developmental education is Project 
Bridge at Laney College m Oakland, California, "Project Bridge is a commu- 
nity college program for remedial students who are so unprepared for aca- 
demic work that they arc often considered beyond hope educationally" 
(Griffith, Jacobs, Wilson, and DashiclK 1988, p. 288). Suggestive of the ear- 
lier preparatory school concept. Project Bridge "creates a school within a 
school" (p. 288). However, the academic content of Project Bridge is far re- 
moved from the isolated skills approach, which Griffith, Jacobs, Wilson, and 
Dashicll say creates **a vicious cycle of non-achievement: year after year, 
basic skills students are kept away from ideas until they become 'more 
skilled.* Bui they do not become more skilled because they are kept from 
ideas'* [p 289). 

Griffith, Jacobs. Wilson, and Dashicll (1988) do not accept the premise 
that the developmental student is merely "skil! deficient." Instead, they posit 
that "there are various stages of studenthood ... of readiness to function in 
academic settings" (p. 291). This holistic view of students incorporates a 
wide range of social and cultural characteristics into the teaching and learn- 
ing process. The approach in Project Bridge includes four strategies: stu- 
dent-centered classrooms, emphasis on spoken language, inclusion of 
minority group cultures, and attention to information about the world. 
These strategics recognize that developmental students are often not familiar 
with the culture of higher education learning communities and must be in- 
troduced to it systematically, starting from the students" own backgrounds 
and abilities. By building on the strengths of the students' cultural back- 
grounds — for example, in spoken language performance, even when such 
language performance may not initially fit traditional academic patterns — 
Project Bridge meets students at their own points of entrance to higher edu- 
cation and builds skills within the context of a larger and more complex 
cultural process of attaining "studenthood." This process is similar to that 
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implicii in iradiiional general education programs, except that the starting 
point is different. 

Although Project Bridge recognizes the importance of skills develop- 
ment and includes courses in reading, writing, and mathematics, it coordi- 
nates skill building with content courses. Bridge content courses have been 
developed "'in biology, chemistrv; sociology, humanities, ethnic studies, and 
computer science'^ (Griffith, Jacobs, Wilson, and Dashieli, 1988, p. 295). 
Aside from the students in them, how do these courses differ from standard 
general education courses in the same subjects? First, reading, writing, and 
computing skills appropriate to the students' enti^' levels are systematically 
woven into the courses. In addition, the courses "make . . . ideas accessible 
to students who read poorly" (p. 295) Further, the bridge content courses 
"base the acquisition of Imowlcdge on the students non-a^*adcmic experi- 
ence . . . [and] result in a student product" (^p. 295). These products are 
often collaborative in natuie, class projects rather than individual projects 
produced by students in isolation. In other regards, the bridge course goals 
parallel those of general education courses. For example, they "present sig- 
nificant ideas in the respective discipline . . . [andj encourage the student to 
think analytically* cp- 295). 

Although not yet a widespread phenomenon, the creation of develop- 
mental content courses is occurring at other community colleges. School- 
craft College 0989\ for example, offers developmental courses in biologx; 
chemistry, drafting, and physics. In an approach that places less emphasis 
on the acquisition of specific bodies of information, Lansing Community 
College offers "Natural Science 100, which incorporates material appro- 
priate for the underprepared and science-anxious student" \,Brown and 
Cranson, 1989, p. 32). It is noteworthy that proposed revisions to the gen- 
eral education science courses at Lansing would shift emphasis from content 
acquisition to process skills. Thus, Lansing's Science Department reflects the 
converging trends of developmental and general education toward a com- 
mon ground, as described earlier. 

At Lmsing Community College, a mixture of decentralized (depanmen- 
lai) and centralized approaches exists. Although developmenial mathematics 
and science courses are offered by their dibcipline-based departments, several 
years ago the Department of Academic Lnrichmeni Sen'iccs was created to 
asiume responsibility for devek^pmental instmction in reading, writing, and 
English as a second language. 

Recognizing thai the existing array of cotirscs based on specific skills 
did not address the broad academic needs of students, Steven Hopkins 
U988) developed an integrated core developmenial langtiage skills curricu- 
lum Hopkinss design calls for an academic preparation sequence, a series 
of three courses thai introduces students to the experience of working in a 
learning community while developing reading, writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening skills. As in Project Bridge, students siart with exploration of their 
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own experiences but begin lo relate personal and family experiences lo a 
wider knowledge gleaned from fellow students as well as from sources ex- 
ternal 10 the college. In the second course, students focus on the language of 
college assignments in a wide variety of disciplines, and, in the third course, 
critical thinking is introduced on the assumption that such thinking is a 
prerequisite to college-level general education courses. In developing the 
courses of the academic preparation sequence, faculty went to each of the 
departments offering general education courses and asked them to help 
identify the abilities that students should bring with them to their general 
education work. The goal of this ongoing collaboration is to arrive at a con- 
sensus definition of the dividing line between developmental and general 
education and to design a smooth transition for students from one level to 
the other. 

At this point, faculty involved in the academic preparation sequence 
expect 10 retain individual courses in reading and writing on the assumption 
that some students will not require the complete integrated package. How- 
ever, even in these stand-alone courses, the movement away from isolated 
skills is apparent. A course m which grammar and mechanics were formerly 
taught as isolated skills has become a composition course with reading in- 
cluded. The reading clinic, which serves students reading below the sev- 
enth-grade level, still provides assistance with specific skills, but it also 
incorporates National Issues Forums in which students discuss and debate 
content that is of both personal and public concern. Reading clinic students 
use books "wriuen at the 4.5-6.5 reading level. . . . [But] all the basic argu- 
ments of the original NIP [National Issues Forumsl text are included*^ 
(.National Issues Forums, 1990. p. 8). 

As these examples indicate, developmental education is moving away 
from the simplistic basic skills hierarchy in which mechanical skills precede 
content. As general education increases its emphasis on enhancing thinking 
skills rather than defining specific information to be learned, the distinc- 
tions between developmental and general education fade. In the best realiza- 
tion of these trends, there will not be two programs at all but instead a 
single learning sequence with a somewhat arbitrarily set line between pre- 
collegc- and college-level work. On one side of the line will be developmen- 
tal education, on the other general education, but students should feel no 
shock upon crossing that line. 

Steps to Create Common Ground 

The current relationship between developmental and general education 
should be close and mutually supporti\"e. Both areas are in some respects 
'\service" areas to the rest of higher education. Developmental educators can 
bring general educators a lamiliarity wnh cross-curriculum approaches 
based on reading in the content areas, writing across the curriculum, or 
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maihcmaiics for icchnical applications. By contrast, Campbell and Wood 
0^87, p. 69) note thai "most general education eflbrts are strongly depart- 
mentalized, with little training of faculty in the development of interdiscipli- 
nary courses." This departmenializaiion and tradition of discipline-based 
approaches often subvert change in general education and prevent it from es- 
tablishing a productive dialogue with the occupational programs in commu- 
nity colleges. The importance and value of such dialogue is well illustrated 
by the findings of the Shared X'ision Task Force (1991), which focused on the 
humanities in occupational education and recommended that "colleges work 
to create an understandmg and appreciation of the mutually suppoaive aims 
of humanities and occupational education among the faculty and the profes- 
sional staff (p. 22). Because developmental educators routinely work with 
both liberal arts and occupational faculty and students, they are in a good 
position to facilitate this essential dialogue. 

As developmental education is freed from a narrow skills focus, general 
education faculty can provide important insights mio the higher-order think- 
ing processes that must be initiated even in the earl) phases of the develop- 
mental sequence. General education faculty can share teaching techniques 
that tap higher-order processes and can help de\'elopmental educators iden- 
tify and fill the gap that often exists between the developmental sequence 
and the introducior\' general education courses. This gap, one of the most 
dangerous faced by many students, must be filled if the developmental pro- 
gram IS to have maximum impact on student success and retention. At the 
same time, developmental educators have de\'ised a variety of student-cen- 
tered teaching strategies that could be used to energize general education 
courses. 

Ideally, all or most of the developmental and the general educators 
would work occasionally in each other's domain. Developmental educators 
who never teach general education courses can easily lose sight of their stu- 
dents* future needs. General education faculty who never teach develop- 
mental courses may never appreciate the alternative learning styles of 
developmenial students and of the effective techniqties that have been de- 
vised for work with them. 

Crossover teaching betu'een the two domains ma>' be most easily ac- 
complished by teachers in disciplines such as English and mathematics. 
Should sociologists, philosophers, and computer scientists teach develop- 
mental courses as well? Where developmental content courses are involved, 
they should, although care must be taken to select content specialists who 
respect undcrprepared students and are willing to adopt new teaching tech- 
niques. Most promising are approaches in which developmental and general 
education faculty work together. Pairing of courses, for example, encourages 
teamwork and learning while respecting individual expertise. In this model, 
the same stuHenls simultaneously enroll in specific developmenial and gen- 
eral education courses. The work of the dev elopmental Hnglish class may be 
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the paper assigned by the hisioiy professor. The English professor focuses on 
the reading and wriiing strategies needed for success in the histor)- course, 
while the history' professor focuses on the history' content per se. Inevitabl); 
however, this division is not absolute. As the two faculty members work to- 
gether, each learns about the others concerns and, most important, about the 
needs of the students in the paired courses. This same approach could be 
used to link developmental, general, and occupational courses. 

While course pairing is a worthwhile strategy, it dees not address a 
larger issue: the establishrient of a college culture. Gaff (1989) calls for a 
second \^ ave of general education reform, the key to which, he argues, is the 
establishment of "a college culture marked by a coherent set of values" 
(p. 14). Citing the example of major corporations, he declares that "the es- 
sential first step for a college, like a corporation, is to decide what it stands 
for by way of undergraduate education" \^p. 14\ Both general and develop- 
mental education have essential roles in creating and implementing such an 
msiitutional commitment. It would be unfortunate indeed if developmental 
and general educators chose anything other than a close and supportive re- 
lationship. In fact, if we allow ourselves to think of general education be- 
yond the boundaries of academic disciplines, we inescapably come to realize 
that developmental and general education combine to form a whole thai is 
more \aluable and desirable ihan its separate parts. 
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Although community colleges have become the mcLiov point of cntiy into 
higher education jor Amaicas mii.onties, there are serious questions con- 
cerning their effectiveness as a base for the transfer and career paths of 
these students. What changes need to be ma \e in general education to en- 
sure greater success Jor minorities? 



General Education for At-Risk Students 

Laura I. Rendonjanyih Frcdrickson 



In ihis decade, perhaps higher educations greatest challenge is to determine 
how to educate a new generation of students, the most diverse ever, m order 
to help them find a common ground with each other and become leaders 
who will bring us closer together m spite of our differences. The general ed- 
ucation task gives rise to challenging issues. How should community col- 
leges deal with the dynamic growth of people of color, who once occupied 
only peripheral roles in our society? How do we come to terms with and in- 
tegrate new languages, cultures, and customs that we barely understand 
without sacrificing the rich, individual nuances of diverse cultures? How 
can community colleges help these new groups of students achieve their ed- 
ucational and social goals? 



A Proposal to Guide General Education 

Boyer and Levine (1981) present a useful perspective that community col- 
leges may adopt to de\ elop a general education program. Avoiding the mere 
listing of courses to prescribe the general education curriculum, Boyer and 
Levine propose six broad categories of study that flow across the curricu- 
lum. They are (I) our use of symbols for communication. (2) shared mem- 
bership in groups and institutions. (3) interdependence of production and 
consumption, (4) our relationship with nature, (5) our use of time, and (6) 
our shared beliefs and values. By embracing these six categories, a commu- 
nity college may emerge with a solid conceptual foundation on which to 
build a general education program. According to Boyer and Le\'ine, general 
education should give attention to shared experiences, focus on areas of in- 
terdependence, and concentrate on the collection of activities that knit iso- 
lated individuals into a community. 
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The imporiani ihing lo remember is lhai ihese six categories are essen- 
tial 10 whai consiilutcs an educaied person. Whether ihey arc incorporated 
inio a list of courses wiihin a major, incorporated imo an experimental gen- 
eral education college within a community college, or brought together in 
other creative configurations is left to individual colleges to decide. Boyer 
and Levines model is used here to provide a perspective, a guide that com- 
munity colleges may use to develop a general education program for at-risk 
students while also preparing minority and majority students to function in 
a world that is increasingly interdependent as w-ell as in an American society 
that is becoming increasingly multicultural. 

Shared Use of Symbols for Communication 

Boyer and Levines first categor)' involves reading ^-ith understanding, writ- 
ing with clarity, and listening and speaking effectively. It also involves devel- 
oping proficiency in the use of numbers as an essential and universally 
accepted symbol system. In addition to these most basic skills, the categor)- 
is expanded to include cultural, technical, and artistic communication. 
Without this broad foundation in receiving, processing, and sending mean- 
ingful communication in a variety of media, students are educationally crip- 
pled with respect to participation in further study Without cultural training, 
they cannot participate fully in our pluralistic society While these diverse 
topics are frequently taught in isolated courses, the most effective ap- 
proaches integrate targeted skills in every class. 

The use of writing across the curriculum, for example, provides for the 
wide application of communications skills. At Durham Technical Commu- 
nity College in North Carolina, students in mathematics classes respond 
subjectively to class work through daily writings. Although writing was once 
eschewed as irrelevant, students now agree that it helps them clarify abstract 
concepts and pinpoint problem areas. In Arizona, the Maricopa Writing 
Project draws together faculty from diverse disciplines each summer to 
share ideas about writing across the curriculum (Roueche and Roueche, 
198Q). 

Critical thinking, synthesis, and analysis arc other basic skills that at- 
risk students must learn well to succeed in higher education. Often, the ma- 
terial is found in advanced reading courses for developmental studies, but it 
can also be presented in a series of skills workshops or freshmen seminars. 
Once learned, basic approaches to processing information transcend a single 
subject and stretch across the curriculum from laboratory sciences to litera- 
ture. An understand'ngof and sensitivity to other cultures also needs to spill 
across the curriculum. In essence, the study of a second culture and lan- 
guage serves as a two-way mirror: Students are able to look through the 
glass at another perspective as well as sec the reflection of their own from a 
different angle. The European-centered, Great Books approach to general 
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education ignores ihe significant contributions of minority scholars in his- 
ior>; science, and literature. Study must reflect the extraordinan' pluralism 
of our culture. The National Technical Institute for the Deaf has an elective 
cluster on "heritage" that is team-taught by culturally knowledgeable in- 
structors from different disciplines (Gaff, 1981). 

Finally, all students must be prepared for the age of technolog)'. Hands- 
on use of a computer and a broad understanding of its capability should be 
incorporated into the overlapping curriculum, Cuyahoga Community Col- 
leges Metropolitan Campus in Ohio loans laptop computers to its students 
and has discovered that writing skills have improved as a result (Shaw, 
1989). Students at Johnson County Community College in Kansas learn 
how to write as they learn word processing (Anandam, 1989). 

Shared Membership in Groups and Institutions 

With their second categor); Boyer and Lcvine (1981, p. 33) emphasize that 
•'general education . . . would look at the origin of institutions; how ihey 
evolve, grow strong, become oppressive or weak, and sometimes die. It 
would examine , . . how institutions work, explore the interaction between 
institutions and individuals, and show how such interaction both facilitates 
and complicates our existence." Numerous methodologies may be employed 
to focus on this category in different disciplines. LaGuardia Community 
College in New York developed a cluster of disciplines around the theme of 
work in society and its impact on the individual (Matthews, 1986), and other 
possibilities abound. With initial guidance, student groups can design simple 
research projects to conduct outside the classroom with other students and 
members of the community Discussions focusing on commonalities as well 
as conflicts can help students examme their own group affiliations as they 
begin to see shared needs. 

Students can target a single group for close examination. The group can 
be a community-based organization such as the League of United Latin 
American Citizens, Bureau of Indian Affairs, or a black church. Students can 
also examine the culture of the barrio, ghetto, or reservation. A likely outcome 
of this type of project is the integration of information and skills and a greater 
understanding of how new social structures shape lives, set policy, restrict 
choices, and provide services to people on the margins of society 

Shared Production and Consumption 

The third category explores the significance of work, a form of both con- 
sumption and production, as well as how work patterns reflect the values 
and shape the social climate of a culture. Cedar Valley College in Texas has 
identified an almost identical theme in its skills-for-living approach to gen- 
eral education. One of the themes explored concerns the roles and functions 
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of the worker, the consumer, and the citizen (Clowes. Lukenbill, and Shaw, 
1979). This iheme easily lends itself lo minority and majority perspectives. 

Fieldwork can also help bring this far-ranging theme from an abstract 
to a personal level. Students can develop the framework to examine their 
families* roles in producing and consuming. And because so many of com- 
munity college students work themselves, their own involvement should be 
considered. This category too, can help students realistically assess their 
own situations. How do their careei goals compare to the reality of the mo- 
ment? Are the goals realistically attainable — and desirable? And what aie the 
steps to reach them? Interviews with working professionals could focus on 
revealing differences between blue- and white-collar jobs, fields in which 
minorities are, respectively, the most and least represented, as well as on the 
barriers experienced by minorities attempting to climb social and career lad- 
ders and strategies to overcome these barriers. 

Global questions should address effects of consumption and pro- 
duction on our planet. National boundaries will begin to fade as students 
explore the use and misuse of resources on a global scale. In so doing, stu- 
dents should begin to realize that we are all members of a single intercon- 
nected group. 

Shared Relationship with Nature 

Bo\er and Levines fourth category suggests a general education that intro- 
duces students to the application of scientific methodologies and facts and 
how ihese relate to citizenship. To set a foundation for this framework of 
study, an awareness of the scientific method of inquiry is essential. In labo- 
ratory science classes, experimentation is essential, and students should be 
required to create their own experiments, regardless of outcomes, to under- 
stand the process of discovery Classroom assignments can include writing 
to trace the consequences of trial and error over a period of time. In non- 
science majors, students can focus on our shared relationship with nature 
by writing papers on contemporary topics such as the effects of prescribed 
drugs and illegal drugs, disease and aging, and AIDS on our entire society 
and the impact of the Exxon Valdez oil spill on the Alaska ecological system. 
These broad topics can also be examined through group assignments, re- 
search papers, or intcraccion with practicing scientists. 

The result of this approach will be students who are belter aware of the 
power of science and o.- society's potential to use knowledge for great good or 
great harm. Two example^ show the man\' possibilities for integrating science 
with other disciplines for a general education curriculum. Jackson State 
L'niversit)' in Mississippi has created the two-semester course Literature of 
Science, taught by an English instructor, which draws students from across 
the curriculum, including those in the fine arts. Reading takes the spotlight 
m this sequential course, which i>iretches from the beginnings of science lo 
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Einstein and ecology. Tuskegee Institute in Alabama created three science 
courses for nonmajors thai focus on human biology and the interrelation- 
ships of physical sciences (Parley 1982). 

Shared Use of Time 

The fifth category advances an awareness of the confluences of e\'cnis that 
have shaped our past, our present, and our options for the future. This is 
our "histof)'" in the broadest sense, an intricate weaving of many threads, 
both mighty and mundane, with the pattern only partially finished. 

In approaching this theme, the content of histor)- must be reconceptu- 
alizcd. Too often, histor)' symbolizes an endless list of definitions and dates 
that seem irrelevant to students' lives and is peopled only by Anglo-Euro- 
pean political figures and warriors. The challenge, then, is to make history 
matter, to help students understand its relevance to all students, minority 
and majority, male and female. An important step is to carefully choose 
learning themes in which minorities and women have played a central role, 
such as the Vietnam War, the civil rights movement, the struggle for wom- 
en's liberation, and farm workers' strikes. 

As in the other categories of Boyer and Levinc's U981) model, one of 
the best ways to instill appreciation of history is to let students disco\'er it 
themselves in a hands-on manner, and a good place to start is at home. One 
assignment can involve recording of the oral histories of elderly family 
members. Another approach is to ask students to research the migration of 
their ancestors and the life-styles of the first generation in the United lates. 
This will help students realize that we share an immigrant heritage. 

Other countries' cultural patterns and differences should also be stud- 
ied. Queens College of the City University of New York offers a strong foun- 
dation in Western culture and then study of the cultures of other continents 
(Cheney, 1989). Our Latin neighbors to the south deserve a closer look 
through a two-way mirror. Practically every community has recent immi- 
grants from Central America or Mexico. Students should share iheir living 
histories to supplement the text. The result will be a better appreciation of 
our shared humanity as well as students' closer appreciation of their own 
origins. 

Shared Beliefs and Values 

The last cat ego r)' concerns the examination of distinctions between beliefs 
and facts and of how values are formed, transmitted, and revised. As the cul- 
mmation of their general education, at-risk students should emerge with a 
growing sense of their personal identities and values as well as an under- 
standing of the ethical principles of our society The traditional disciplines 
that these topics broach include )hilosophy and ethics, religion, and anthro- 
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pology, bui practically ever)' field has room to incorporate ihe formulation of 
values, decisions, and ethical and moral choices. Faculty will have to exercise 
care so that their courses allow students to aniculaie, clarify, and defend the 
premises of their belief systems. For example, in a sociology course, time 
should be allowed for students to discuss the meaning of diversity and 
whether our society really celebrates or disdains ii. In a histor\- course, stu- 
dents should define words such as democracy, equality, capitalism, and free- 
dom. As a society, do our actions match our words? Individual considerations 
should also be discussed. What values guide how diverse groups live their 
lives? What \'alues arc held in common b)' fellow students regardless of eth- 
nic background and socioeconomic level? And what are the implications for 
society of values that are not shared? North Seattle Community College has 
created an inierdisciplinar)' program called American Values to examine simi- 
lar topics (Shaw, I98QV 

Conclusion 

Perhaps the most significant social force shaping our nation is the dynamic 
growth of people of color. New people bring fresh challenges and fertile op- 
portunities. The general education program represents a vehicle for focusing 
on the creation of fully educated persons. At-risk students should not be 
held to minimal expectations. They must be afforded the opportunity to 
fully develop all of their capacities — to communicate clearly, to think logi- 
cally and critically, to get along with different types of people, and to work 
independently and as team members. 
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Changes in the woikplacc arc occurring at a pace that will force vocational 
education and general education to create new approaches and a new inte- 
gration of efforts where enmity had previously existed. If this integration is 
to be succcssfid, six specific general education demands must be met. 



Vocational Education and General 
Education: New Relationship 
or Shotgun Marriage? 

jamcs Jacobs 



II IS now convcnuonal w isdom ai gatherings of vocaiional educators lo call 
for more linkage between vocational and academic education. In addition, 
the Carl D, Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act of 1990, which 
is the major federal legislation that defines and organizes vocational educa- 
tion, mandates that all state plans for vocational education must measure 
"student progress in the achievement of basic and more advanced academic 
skills" (part B, section 1 15), The establishment of a dialogue between voca- 
tional education and general education is a welcome development in post - 
secondary education. However, what is most important to understand is 
that this new interaction has been prompted by an external force: the chang- 
ing skill needs of American business. 

Business Skill Needs in the New Era 

In the past decade, American higher education has been increasingly forced 
to define a new role in its relationship to the private sector. Once agam, 
there has been a call for Americrir. higher education to serve the interests of 
U.S. businesses. This is not a new development. Since the laic mnetcenth 
century, there have been a number of movements that have called for greater 
ties between business and education (Kazis, 1988). This time the major 
thrust has been for American colleges and universities to aid in the training 
and education needs of American corporations. This has made it necessary 
for education staff to discuss the intermeshing ol business skill needs and 
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ihe education delivery system. What is missing from many of these discus- 
sions is the rcahzation that not only has the absolute magniiudc of skill 
deficits and corresponding needs for education and training increased but 
so 100 has ihe quahicUivc nature of those needed skills and instructional 
services. 

Perhaps the major factor contributing to changes in the qualitative na- 
ture of skill and training needs has been the rapidly accelerating pace of 
technological change, particularly in durable goods manufacturing. Changes 
in manufacturing processes and systems tend to have wide and pervasive 
implications for skill needs in the work force. Over the past ten to fifteen 
years, industries have dramatically changed their capital stock as well as the 
level of technology embedded in their products, leading to a transformation 
on the shop floor. }^\os{ of these changes have involved the computerization 
of specific machines and functions, as well as the linking together of com- 
puter-controlled devices into increasmgly complex computer-integrated 
manufacturing systems. 

These dramatic changes in the technological landscape of manufactur- 
ing are producing corresponding changes in the skills needed in workers. 
Moreover, these skill changes and the new manufactuiing technologies have 
a social-technical impact. In order to realize the productivity-enhancing po- 
tential of the new technologies, companies have had to adapt them to their 
organizational settings. This has often involved extensive changes in job de- 
scriptions and guidelines. Moreover, there have been fairly dramatic changes 
in the structures and processes of the manufacturing organization, which 
have increased the need for individuals who can initiate actions and respond 
creatively to situations, not simply follow orders. The new technologies de- 
mand more of the same basic skills that were used in the old jobs, with the 
old technolog}'. For example, Jacobs and McAlinden (1991), studying the 
skill shifts associated with programmable machining and assembly tech- 
nologies in manufacturing, found changes in needed verbal and mathemat- 
ics skills that were both technolog\'-specific as well as technolog>*-generic. 
Nonetheless. tiiC more challenging shifts in skill needs have been associated 
with technology-induced alterations of jobs and organizations. For example, 
Majchrzak (1985) studied the implementation of several computer-based 
technologies in manufacturing settings. She found that each technology 
tended to have its own signature of associated shifts in cognitive skills, job 
definitions, and organizational changes: all areas addressed form a general 
education base. 

Skills and ihe Workplace 

More to the concern of community college educators, the dimension of skill 
has been extended beyond the issue of technical skills. Many policymakers 
within job training programs, as well as researchers who surve>' employers. 
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believe thai ■ employabiliiy" skills are growing in significance, along with ihe 
need for criiical basic skills in maihemaiics, reading, and writing (Carnevale 
and Gainer, 1989V A major survey of iweniy-seven hundred Michigan em- 
ployers who were asked lo rank in significance eighiy-six separate skills (di- 
vided into academic, personal management, and teamwork categories) 
found that five of the seven skills rated the highest were in the area of per- 
sonal manage men I such as "be free from substance abuse, demonstrate hon- 
esty and integrity, show respect for others** (Mehrons. 1989. p. 17). 

The new manufacturing technologies present challenges to community 
college vocational education in a number of ways. First, the main thrust of 
industry has been to retrain the present work force. One major response of 
community colleges has been the development of customized or contracted 
training. These are classes taught by institutions for business clients that 
may incorporate some of the material of traditional classes but are expressly 
designed to serve the needs of the businesses involved. Often they are 
taught without any college credit given. Many times these courses arc of- 
fered on the site of the employer. 

There has been an unprecedented growth in the demands for cus- 
tomized training courses. For example, in the state of Illinois, employee 
training conducted by community colleges affected twenty-two thousand in- 
dividuals from 900 companies in 1985. Two years later, the same schools 
served over thirty-seven thousand students and 1,395 companies UHinois 
Community College Board, 1987). In Michigan, while the number of stu- 
dents in traditional vocational education courses declined by 8 percent in 
the period 1984-1987. a survey of customized training units indicated a 56 
percent increase in the period 1981-1988 (Jacobs, 1989). 

The growth of customized training appears to contradict the conven- 
tional dcfinii^.on of vocational education, that is, to give students skills for 
entry-level work. Students in customized training classes already possess 
jobs. They want to be trained either in new skills to maintain their present 
jobs or in skills that lead to Job advancement. Indeed, the distinction be- 
tween training and education is blurring as firms and workers demand skill- 
specific training and general knowledge of technical areas. Moreover, since 
most of these workers have been out of school for many years, they are 
often in need of traditional courses in communication and mathematical 
skills before they are able to undertake technical training. Thus, there is a 
demand for general education within the general process of customized 
technical training. 

The mixture between general educaiitMi and vocational courses has be- 
come further intertwined by the development ol jointly funded union-man- 
agement training programs. Typically, these are programs that j:)rovide funds 
for unionized workers to take courses — often on-site — that encompass both 
technical training and job enrichment. In many cases, the rank-and-file se- 
lect courses in general education subjects, stich as English or a social sci- 
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ence, bel'ore selecting ihc lechnical training. In addition, some college^ have 
begun to offer credit for general education courses that are ■industrially spe- 
cific." that is, they are taught using subject matter that is related t^ an indus- 
try (Phelps, Brandenburg, and Jacobs, 1990\ 

Six New General Education Demands 
for Vocational Education 

Successful integration of vocational and general education depends on the 
satisfaction of six key demands. First, the critical thinking skills that com.e 
from the general education curriculum are central to the successful imple- 
mentation of technologies such as computer-automated design iCAD). If the 
main demand for vocational education now comes from the workplace, then 
some course components need to deal with problems of implementing a 
technology as well as with the skills associated with its operation. The con- 
ventional course of study in vocational education tends to teach skills that 
permit an individual to operate a piece of equipment or set of interrelated 
equipment. One can learn to be a CAD operator at most community col- 
leges and develop sufficient skills to perform most two-dimensional draw- 
ings. However, if a firm is to realize significant productivity gains from CAD. 
It recjuires an understanding of how the process can be applied to making li- 
braries of parts, to storing and mampulaiing CAD-gene^ated information, 
and to passing those data to other m.achincs, such as cutting tools. These 
needs make it incumbent that the CAD operator understand how the tech- 
nolog)" fits within the production strategy of the firm, a topic that too few 
CAD courses cover (.Arnsdorf and Jacobs, 

Second, basic skills need to be pan of the vocational education pro- 
gram. New manufactunng technologies call for more attention to the use of 
basic skills to compute, deduce, and communicate answers to problems. 
The concern for basic skills at the workplace has already been amply 
demonstrated by both industrial and government sources i^Chisman. 198^\ 
What IS less well understood is how these skills can be integrated within the 
present technical training performed in vocational education courses. Teach- 
ing in most vocational education classes is based on repetition and observa- 
tion of others: this is a useful approach, but it needs to be coupled with 
basic skills concepts. It is disturbing that such subjects as mathematics are 
segregated from vocational education programs and are taught only by gen- 
eral education faculty 

Third, the ability to grow and change is required in the workplace. 
Basic skills are e^pcLially important because the application^ ol new manu- 
facturing technologies to particular problems are extremely diverse. There is 
not one way to implement computer numeric \1 control. In some firms, the 
programming oi the machme is undertaken by the engineering department, 
far removed from the shop floor. In other hrms. program adjubtmentb are 
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made by ihe operator of the equipment. Which is ihe mosi advantageous 
method depends on the specific strategy- of the finn. However, if firms are lo 
realize greater flexibility than what compuier-based technologies bring to the 
workplace, workers must possess broad general skills and the ability to learn 
and adjust skills at the workplace. Indeed, the Commitiee for Economic 
Development, a national association of business groups, has been critical of 
vocaiional education: "Business in general is not interested m narrow voca- 
tionalism. In many aspects, business believes thai the schools in recent years 
have strayed too far in that direction. For most students, employers would 
prefer a curriculum that siresses literacy, mathematical skills, and problem- 
solving skills: one that emphasizes learning how to learn and adapting to 
change" U 985. p. 15"^ 

Fourth, workers musi be able to integrate basic skills with the shifts in 
workplace and market demands. New manufacturing technologies certainly 
decrease the amoum of direct labor involved in manufacturing, but the\- 
raise ihe demand for associated work. The repair and maintenance funcuon. 
for example, becomes increasingly critical (.McAlinden. 1989V There are 
many tasks related to software development, positioning of machine vision 
systems, and qualitv- control of operations. All of these tasks are performed 
by skilled workers, often those upgnided from production work. The chal- 
lenge to vocational educators is to de\elo]:> programs that train workers in 
the skills necessary to advance along what has been termed the iabor 
queue" (Piore and Sabel. 1984V Within this conception of career paths, the 
possession of basic learning skills is a key to successful movement wiihm 
the firm. Thus, a combination of basic skills as well as knowledge of the in- 
ternal labor market oi firms .irc important lor successful community college 
vocational programs. 

Filth, comn-iunit} college \ocational educators need to relearn and up- 
date their own knowledge and skills. The new manufacturing technologies 
present a dual challenge to vocational education administrations m that the\- 
often require both new equipment and staff development. In most commu- 
nity colleges, the faculty in the vocational education area recei\ed their tech- 
nical training in the pre microcomputer era. and unless adequate staff 
development plans ha\'e been in place, they ha\e probably lagged behind 
the development of the technology DePictro and others 0989^ study of ex- 
emplary vocational education programs found that many ciMTimuniiy col- 
leges ha\e i^urchased modern equipment, but few have undertaken the staff 
development necessary to teach advanced manufacturing technologies. 

Community college educators do not understand the skills that current 
workerb really need to work with the new technologies. But. equally signifi- 
cant, staff tend to approach technical training as one would teach skills ii^ 
inexperienced youth. What might be aj^propriatc for an eighteen -year- old 
just out of high school and looking for a trade is not suitable for Mudenis m 
then nudtlmiieb. most of whom alrcad\ have jobs and attend class m the 
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evenings. These learners each have a work history, family, and coniexi 
around which good technical training must be built. In short, they need to 
be taught in a style that can draw out their own skills. 

Sixth, workers need to expand their skills to include inforrnation gath- 
ering, analytical and critical thinking abilities, and decision making. The in- 
troduction of new technology is associated with the broader issue of 
organizational change within business in the United States. Corporations are 
moving away from an era of mass production to one of specialization and 
marketing (Piore and Sabol, 1984). Thus, the principal strength of a busi- 
ness organization is not the ability to realize economies of scale and produce 
cheaper goods than its competitors but rather skill in recognizing trends in 
the market and quickl)' responding with targeted products and services. For 
example, a successful automobile company does not design cars for the gen- 
eral American famil\- but rather, based on marketing information, for differ- 
ent segment^ of that family, that is, professionals without children, retired 
couples, and so on. Products are fashioned to suit the needs and tastes of 
subunits and thus to sell in lower volumes, but in a rich diversity of models. 
From this perspective, the reason that the Japanese automobile makers have 
done so well in the United States is not because their costs are lower but be- 
cause they have geared their production strategies to make quick product 
adiustments to meet changing consumer tastes. 

This emphasis on llixibility and quick responses to the marketplace 
tends to alter the skills necessary for success. Information gathering, analyti- 
cal and critical thinking skills, and decision making take on heightened im- 
portance, not only for the top management of the company but for ail levels 
of the organization. Indeed, the successful firms build less hierarchical orga- 
nizations and strive to bring decision making close to the production 
process. The skills that arc necessary to provide leadership for the company 
are the same as those needed on the shop floor: flexibility, analytical think- 
ing, and the ability to manipulate information. Not only do all of these 
imply higher levels ol work skills, they also need to be learned in a different 
wa\- from that in the past. 

Crisis in Vocational Education 

Because of these changes, traditional vocational education has experienced a 
profound cri>is that calls for the attention of those in general education as 
well. While liberal ans instructors a J administrators often seem under 
biege from the increasing vocationalism at their institutions CBrint and 
Karabel, 1Q89\ there have been major changes in the area of vocational ed- 
ucation that reflect the demands of industry 

In the IQSOs. enrollment in general education classes increased, while 
vocational etiucaiion (with the exception of business education was either 
stagnant or decreasing. Moreover, according to Goodwin CIQ8Q), the num- 
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ber of students who actually completed specifically designed vocational pro- 
grams dropped considerably These enrollment changes reflect an important 
debate over the role and function of vocational education within the commu- 
nity college. Two-year vocational education programs were originally in- 
tended to prepare young people just out of high school for cntr>'-levcl jobs in 
a particular field. These programs were developed within American sec- 
ondar)' institutions and then extended into coiumunity colleges and technical 
schools. Normally, vocational education was delivered in tightly structured 
sets of courses that taught skills related to one particular occupation. Classes 
were taught by instructors who had industrial experience. The assumption 
was that if a program taught an individual the skills associated with a panic- 
ular occupation, thai individual would find a job. 

As discussed in the preceding section, this traditional model is increas- 
ingly inappropriate for community college programs. First, many of the stu- 
dents in these programs already have entry-level jobs and are looking for 
skills that will advance them on their career paths. Second, while the pro- 
grams lend to emphasize hands-on learning, employers are demanding 
more basic literacy and critical thinking skills. Third, because these are 
lightly structured sets of courses, vocational education students are often 
separated from the rest of the campus community, reinforcing the image of 
vocational education as a remedial area for students who cannot make the 
grade in general education and the sciences. Finally, because most of these 
programs do not include specific placement activities for their students, they 
do not even find them entry-level work. 

F'or these reasons, there is a compelling need to move vocational educa- 
tion away from the overemphasis on hands-on skills in order to develop 
programs that meet the needs of employers. In 19Q0. the Michigan Board of 
Education appointed a fift\'-person committee to develop a strategic plan for 
vocational education. The committee rejected the notion that vocational ed- 
ucaiion simply involves the preparation of individuals in the area of techni- 
cal skills. The statement of the group called for the elimmaiion of "the 
artificial wall between academics and vocational courses and programs'" 
(Michigan Board of Education. IQQO, p. 2), 

General Education and the World of Work 

All of these changes suggest positive developments lor the integration of 
general education and vocatuMial education. However, these same changes 
in industry also mean that there must he a reformulation of how general ed- 
ucation, as a subject matter and curriculum, can be made relevant to the 
world of work. The essence of this reformulation is simple: The generaliz- 
able skills taught in liberal arts courses arc critical for the workers of the fu- 
ture. How is the subject mailer of general education considered a critical 
skilP The use of compute^*^ in the world of work has changed the nature ol 
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learning. As Berr\'man (1990, p. 7"! has argued, "The most profound educa- 
tion implication of computers in the workplace is that they force a replace- 
ment of ohscrvaiional learning with lt*ar?iing ciccjunvd primarily through 
symbols, whether verbal or maihemaiical/* This second kmd of learning con- 
cerns the ability to learn, the ability to relate, the ability to reason, and the 
ability to communicate — all skills that are found within the general educa- 
tion cuiriculum. There is an additional dimension to the issue of critical 
skills that has less to do with the skills necessary to perform a particular task 
than with the shifting nature of careers, work, and firm enterprise. The 
American economy is becoming dominated by firms that are subject to ex- 
traordinar)' flexibility and change. In the past, an individual could depend 
on job stability in a particular indiistr\'; however, career disruptions and job 
changes are becoming increasingly commonplace. The average adult may 
change careers three to four times during a working lifetime. Thus, pro- 
grams that offer both specific training in skills for particular jobs as well as 
general education skills pertinent to career moves are well-suited for the 
current employment climate. 

The development of courses and the teaching processes for the integra- 
tion of vocational education and general education will necessarily be differ- 
ent from the present, separate approaches of each field. To initiate the 
required changes, instructors from both backgrounds must meet coUectiwly 
and develop a unified means by which their perspectives can be organized 
into a program, thereby ending the traditional fragmentation of the courses. 
This program would combine the abstract concepts of general education 
and the specific technical skills that must be mastered m a particular voca- 
tional area. For example, reading skills could be taught through master)' of 
job-related material. Both sides should attempt to find a common means by 
which students can demonstrate competence of learning objectives. Indeed, 
both general education instructors and vocational educators can start with 
the same material — the concrete conditions of work — and proceed with 
their themes and conceptions based on these specific conditions. This is not 
simply a Utopian call for more communication between disciplines. Rather, 
the call IS for a restructuring of teaching concepts around the demands of 
the work situation. 

It may be useful, and perhaps necessarx; for the instructors to gain first- 
hand experience from the workplace so that the subject matter linkages can 
be more easily made. Clearly, learning in the work worid is based far more 
on collective doing than on individual mastery of skills. This may mean an 
approach that emphasizes contextual understanding of the concepts and is- 
sues raised in the general education courses. 

All of the above recommendations (or the integration of general and vo- 
cational education ma>- clash with the traditional ctilture of the general edu- 
cation professor who indi\idually decides on the tcxi and uses the classroom 
discussion to amplify and "bring-out'' particular topics of his or her own 
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choosing. However, jusi as indusir>' has learned lo become flexible and lo 
market products designed for specific niches, so too must ihe educaiion sys- 
tem develop a flexibility and a willingness to respond to the needs of its 
clients. If ii is true, as has been argued here, ihai general education is rele- 
vant to the work force, then il is incumbent on general education instructors 
10 learn how to reach their clients through effective teaching methods. 

Unfortunately, there is no guarantee that a client-sensitive integration of 
academic and vocational instruction will naturally emerge out of the con- 
cern for the education and training of the future work force. Indeed, what 
appears to be in the forecast is more of a "'shotgun marriage" where, in an- 
swer 10 the call from the business community for more basic skills, voca- 
tional educators simply add more hours for general education. 

The expected outcome of an increase in general education hours taught, 
without an\" major structural changes, is more segmentation of learning and 
less understanding by workers of how the academic and \'Ocational areas of 
knowledge interrelate. Attempts will be made to offer watered -down versions 
ot general education, where only technical writing as opposed to composi- 
tion is taught, or where "shop math" instead of principles is developed. Thus, 
despite the needs of business for learning skills taught within the general ed- 
ucation arena, the attempt to introduce "'more'" may well result in *Mess." 
What is required is a true marriage that meets the needs of both partners, 
general and vocational education. 
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Humanities and tcchnkal-projcssional educators have avtifiaaUy separated 
general education and vocational education to the disadvantage of students. 
This chapter recommends ways to take down those barriers. 



General Education in Occupational 
Programs: The Barriers 
Can Be Surmounted 

Carole Finlcy Edmonds 



There appears lo be general consensus ihai siudenis in occupaiional pro- 
grams need more than concrete skills lo perform well in the work force 
(American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1988a, 1988b; 
Cheney. 1986). What these students need is general education. But as fac- 
ulty and as administrators with diverse approaches and considerations, we 
have not yet iound a mutually acceptable definition of general education. 
Thus, we need, first, to reach a consensus on what constitutes general edu- 
cation. Then, our task is to n.^gotiate ways to change what we are currently 
doing in order to provide an integrated approach to teaching and measuring 
essential job skills. This integration of general and occupational education is 
necessary if wc are to ensure that the learning experience truly prepares stu- 
dents for the workplace. 

The issue for the 1990s :s not whether educators from liberal arts disci- 
plines and occupational studies can agree with each other and with employ- 
ers on who should drive the cart that we know as general education. By and 
large, curricula will remam the responsibility of administrators and faculty 
in the colleges, and hiring and promotion will remain the responsibility of 
employers. The challenge is to integrate occupational programs and general 
education so that students see the connectedness of their learning, practice 
problem solving, work cooperatively with others, and construct and evalu- 
ate alternatives. Furthermore, these outcomes must be measured in imagina- 
tive and substantive ways. 
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The Problem of Barriers Between General and 
Occupational Education 

The obstacles lo ihc goals ariiculaicd above lie primarily within the acad- 
emy. On this point, the experience of the Shared X'ision Task Force, a group 
of six members of the National Council for Occupational Education and six 
members of the Community College Humanities Association, is illustrative. 
In 1986. as they began the task of improving the quality of occupational 
programs in community and junior colleges across the nation through the 
integration of a humanities component, they discovered that the surface of 
the water looks calm but there is much turbulence underneath. While, pub- 
licly, occupationally focused educators and educators in the liberal arts and 
general education appear to get along, there are deep divisions that will have 
to be crossed if the needs of students are to be met. 

Language iS the means that wc must use to come together, but as the 
Shared X'ision Task Force found in a number of fier)* meetings, language also 
reflects the difficulties ihat we have to overcome. The Shared \'ision Task 
Force was created to study and offer recommendations on how lo bring the 
humanities component into occupational programs. The integration of a hu- 
manities component was viewed as a more difficult task than that of bring- 
ing in writing or mathematics since components of these disciplines were 
already present in occupational programs. Their vita! role in the preparation 
of students for employment has long been recognized. But the role and 
value of .he humanities remains lo be established. 

The members of the Shared Vision Task Force included individuals 
who had helped write Humaniiic<i Policy Slalcmcni (American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, 1986) and Oilcriajor Excclkricc in Associ- 
ate in Applied Science Degree Programs (American Association of Co?Timunit)' 
and Junior Colleges, 1985), seemingly ensuring that the language of these 
documents would be understood among the task force members and would 
inform their 'shared vision." But the reality prc^ved otherwise. Turbulence 
that is often conveniently and politely buried by separate curricula and sep- 
arate faculty at comprehensive community colleges and by like-minded fac- 
ulty at technical and junior colleges surfaced. Portions of the Humaniiies 
Policy Slalemeni text, such as "study of the humanities encourages the best 
habits of the mmd*' (American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges. 1986, p, 1), seemed infuriatingly "fuzzy" to the occupational edu- 
cators on the task force. Humanities educators fumed at the "outcomes ori- 
entation/* that is. measurable learning outcomes as essential to "all 
components of (the occupational) degree, including general education," 
stressed in Criieria jor Excellence in Associate in Applied Science Degree 
Pu)grams. Beycmd these language (and values) differences loomed major dif- 
ferences in what constitutes ''real'* education, ''mere" training, essential 
learning, frills, and coUege-lexel coursework. 
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Faculiy members and adminisiraiors resistance lo change is noi for- 
mally acknowledged with these value-laden words. Instead, certain reasoned 
arguments representative of the hidden disagreements throughout our com- 
munity, technical and junior colleges come forward, revealing linguistic 
chasms among interest groups that need to be bridged. For group members, 
the label "real education" applies only to the activities of their own group. 
'Trills," "fuzzy-headed," and "academic" (used pejoratively) categorize the 
liberal arts to occupational educators. For liberal aas educators, "training" (as 
a negative term designating what is not real education), "skills," and "termi- 
nal" still categorize the occupational curricula. The need of students in occu- 
pational programs for a balanced, integrated curriculum — one that provides 
specific skills as well as the attitudes and understandings essential to handle 
change, work with others, and see alternatives — is ignored or glossed o\'er 
with a "wc cover that" or a "we offer those courses." 

The occupational educators usually jump quickly to two points. First, 
they state that their respective curricula are already too full with over sev- 
enty required semester hours, a figure that is significantly above the sixty to 
sixty-two semester hours required for an associate degree. Each course is 
considered essential to all students. Second, their advisory committees, state 
licensing examinations, and standards of patient, product, or client safety 
mandate the curricula, although they say that more general education com- 
ponents, in particular, humanities, would be "nice." These discussions end, 
too often, with a statement similar to 'wc will put them on an optional elec- 
livcs list." 

Both arguments dealing witli course requirements have validity to a de- 
gree; however, they fail to address the issue of what students will need on 
the job. Studies show that most job dismissals and poor performance ratings 
center on employees* poor auitudes, poor interaction with others, or inabil- 
ity to deal with change (American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, 1988b). The advisory committee argument is difficult to refute at 
first glance because these groups are, after all, made up of professionals in 
the particular field served by an occupational program. The problem, how- 
ever, is that these practitioners may be influenced by a lack of general edu- 
cation in their own preparation. Furthermore, their attitudes have been 
affected by a failure of program directors to ask the right questions about es- 
sential employee behaviors, understandings, and auitudes. There is also a 
bias toward saying that the program already pro\'ides skills in working with 
oihcrs through intern or cooperative education experiences, 

Occupaiic^nal educators may also ha\'e negative responses to the inie- 
graiion of additional general education components, particularly those in 
the humanities, into occupational programs because of their personal expe- 
riences in general educatuMi as utukM'graduaies, including their own associ- 
ate degree courses at c(^minunit)' colleges. The)' probably were enrolled m 
general education courses, particularly in humanities, social science, and 
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science, ihal were aimed al providing a foundaiion for liicralure or sociology 
or chemisir)' majors rather than providing general educaiion needed by all 
associate degree graduates regardless of occupation. 

The split between occupational and general education faculty and admin- 
istrators too often results in both groups feeling attacked. The issue of rele- 
vance sidetracked the real issue when general education courses came under 
fire in the 1970s. The argument of the students seemed initially to be about 
currency while the argument among faculty was almost always about con- 
tent — (.office information systems or nursing content versus history content or 
literature content. While what is taught matters, the in- and out-of-class activi- 
ties in u'hich students are asked to engage and the way in which learning is 
measured clearly matter greatly particularly in view of what employers expect 
of their employees. W hile the histor)' of some nursing practices may be taught 
in a nursing program, the overall significance of historiography or values in a 
particular society as a way of understanding health care and health practition- 
ers is seldom taught. Courses on measurement, if 'aught, seldom ask students 
to deal with primar)' source material and draw conclusions about what has 
happened or is happening. Still less frequent is the practice of asking students 
to work collaboratively to reflect on these sources using the techniques of his- 
torians and to draw mutually agreed-on conclusions. Too often what is sup- 
posed to be general education is merely rote memorization, recited on 
examinations. 

General education must be integrated into occupational programs, it 
needs to be revised extensively to focus on an understanding of ways of 
knowing used by historians, literary theorists, and biologists, for example, 
and on the methodological practices of those fields, which are then evaluated 
using appropriate content measurements. Liberal arts education is not perfect 
either. It needs to expand its focus on integrating knowledge through 
process. 

At SouthvTn Maine Technical College, humanities and occupational fac- 
ulty have worked together to integrate humanities into occupational pro- 
grams. With strong administrative support, the English, law enforcement, 
and allied health and radiology departments redefined the mission of a tech- 
nical college from training and service to industry to a more complex state- 
ment addressing general education. The committee started by revising an 
American literature course to include "examination of insights and reflec- 
tions that contribute to the heterogeneity of American society** and examina- 
tion of "the connection between the study of literature and the demands of 
the workplace** (Southern Maine Technical College. 1989, p. \). Program 
implementation also began in law enforcement and radiography where on- 
jectixes in Introduction to Law Lnforcemeni, Management of Police Forces, 
and Introduction to Health Services were revised to mirror objectives in the 
literature course. When the literature course talked about race, law enforce- 
ment officers spoke to the class. Humanities and occupational faculty made 
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a combined effort to ensure, as one teacher put it, that there was no " wink- 
and-blink" commiiineni to the inclusion of humanities. Students have been 
enthusiastic not only about the literature course and the linkages to their oc- 
cupational courses but also about a course on ethical dilemmas. Faculty report 
that students are "selling the courses " to other students. The students see the 
connections between the complex social issues addressed in the ethics class 
and the problems and decisions that will face them in the work world. 

Change such as that taking place at Southern Maine is not easy. Atti- 
tudes must change if the curriculum is to advance in significant ways. Multi- 
ple approaches to materials selection, classroom activities, assignments, and 
assessment are needed to meet the needs of diverse occupational programs 
and student populations. Most important, the Southern Maine experience 
shows instruction nnist foster much more integration of learning. 

The distribution requirement approach to general education in all types 
of higher education has been questioned extensively for failing to give stu- 
dents an integrated picture of the way various disciplines interrelate and 
view the same issues (.Boyer. 1987; Gaff, 1983V Community college demo- 
graphics indicate that these students may need more help integrating learn- 
ing than is needed by their four-year university and college peers. Their 
backgrounds usually include fewer college preparatory classes in the sci- 
ences and humanities because many of them never planned to go to college. 
They are older than traditional college students, and they have already made 
many adult decisions and become economically independent without these 
courses. Many are fir^t -generation college students. They do not assume that 
learning to change their attitudes and behaviors significantly is a purpose for 
attending college. Rather, they enroll to learn the ways of knowing and 
doing in particular occupations. 

Still, change is possible and can begin with classic texts as well as ex- 
amination of the objectives in occupational programs. For instance, the ef- 
forts of the Advancing the Humanities Project of the American Association 
of Communit)' and Junior Colleges led to faculty stud>' in preparation for a 
new integrative humanities course at Kalamazoo \'allc>' Communit)- College 
in Michigan. A summer seminar for technolog)'. science, and humanities fac- 
ulty, funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities, addressed 
such traditional texts as Dante's Inferno. 

Over a two-year period. 1991-1993, two summer seminars and collo- 
quia during the academic years following the summer institutes have led to 
a new general education core course; The Humanities. Science and Tech- 
nology: Making Connections, in addition to Dante, faculty studied major 
thinkers such as Aristotle, Plato, and Darwin with the help of visiting schol- 
ars. Throughout, the focus was on making connections. For instance, Robert 
Sessions, professor o( philosophy' at Kirkwood Community College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, focused on lexis that deal with work, described in the project 
proposal as "the place where science and lechnology meet." 
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In ihe new core course, first offered in spring 1993, faculty from 
English, philosophy, humanities, automotive, drafting, physics, biologx^, and 
political science are helping teach the course, which is facilitated by a phi- 
losophy instructor. Faculty from other areas as diverse as nursing and music 
are lending support as visitors to the course. Throughout the course, stu- 
dents are exploring primar>' texts such as those read by faculty in the sum- 
mer seminars to examine open-ended questions. 

Finding a Solution: The Task Force Report 

The Southern Maine Technical College and Kalamazoo Valley Community 
College programs exemplify different ways of implementing a shared vision. 
Discussion among educators, which can lead to agreement on language and 
on goals, also holds promise, as the Shared Vision Task Forces final report 
(American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1988b) has 
shown. The report mdicated ten unique and significant contributions of hu- 
manities m occupational programs. It also outlined recommendations for 
the revision progress. During the period I989~199c\ five model site projects 
attempted to implement the recommendations. Each used humanities and 
occupational faculty to develop a different approach to integrating a human- 
ities component. On each campus, barriers of attitude, often reflected in 
language, had to be overcome. 

Xevertheless. the development projects at the model sites and the task 
forces efforts to measure whether the new humanities components changed 
students' thinking and attitudes have resulted in cooperation among occupa- 
tional and humanities faculty They also resulted in an mtegration of consid- 
erations from the work world into humanities mstruction, and of humanities 
into occupational courses. 

An office technology instructor and humanities instructor are team- 
teachmg a new course called Changes and Choices at Eastern Iowa Com- 
munity College, one of the model program sites. They have developed their 
own text — an edited collection ranging from "Demosthenes Denounces 
l^. ilip of Maccdon" to Tillie Olsons "As I Stand Ironing," to Martin Luther 
King, Jr.s "Letter from a Birmingham JaiT" — which considers how change 
comes into human experience and how choices can be made. Students 
study and hear about the contributions of the humanities to the work 
world as the readings on workplace issues are interwoven with literature 
and philosophy 

King and Bella (1987. p. 7) aptly describe the approach: "All concepts, 
theories and intellectual constructions, and all actions and behaviors, can be 
fully understood in their \s ebs of relationships." Efforts of this kind require a 
willingness to trust one another, work together, and commit our time to 
provide our students with learning experiences :hat will prepare them for a 
technological socict\- that demands the abilities to \^ork with others, to 
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adapt to change, and to consider alternatives. These efforts must occur 
across the count rv if w e arc to meet the needs of our students. 
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An annotated bibliography is provided on general education in communiiy 
colleges, including genercil background on the topic and discussions of the re- 
lationship between general education and lifelong learning, the globalization 
oj general education, and the role of general education in occupational and 
vocational programs. 



Sources and Information: General 
Education in the Community College 

Seal A. Raisman, Karin Petersen Hsiao 



Since ihc scries \cu Directions for Communiiy Colleges lasi iocuscd on gen- 
eral educaiion (Johnson, N82\ numerous rcporis on ihe lopic have ap- 
peared. Naiional studies, focusing primarily on pubhc school and universuy 
educaiion, have increased the couniiys awareness of deficiencies in our edu- 
caiion system and brought renewed vigor to the debate on general educa- 
tion. Moreover, works such as The Closing of the American Mind (Bloom, 
1987\ Cultural Literacy Wliat Every American Seed^ to Know (Hirsch, 1987). 
and What Do Our IT-Year-Okh Know? (Raviich and Finn, 1987) have 
sparked a discussion in which participants frequently point to general edu- 
cation as a primary example of the failure of American education. 

The review of general education has not abated in recent years. If an\- 
llimg, it has inicnsified as participants have moved from lists of what stu- 
dents know (Hirsch, 1987) or do not know (Ravilch and Pinn, 1987) to 
broader indictments. Works such as Prof-Scam: Professors and the Demise oj 
Higher Education (Sykes, 1988) and the more thoughtful, almost plaintive, 
.Amcritcjn Professors: A Sational Resourtc Impenled (Bowcn and Schuster, 
1986) express a belief that there are serious problems with postsecondaiy 
general education in a system that is baili on research-based promotion. 

Although, in the past, much of the debate focused on the university 
and the high school, thus omitting discussion ol the status of general educa- 
tion at community and lumor colleges, the lueraiure on general education in 
the iW(vyear insiuuiK^n has grown in recent years. The loliowmg sources 
represent the most current literature m ihe HRIC: data base on general edu- 
cation in the community college. Most I2R1C documents (references with 1:0 
numbers) can be read on microfiche at over eight hundred libraries world- 
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wide. In addition, most may be ordered on microfiche or in paper copy 
from ihe ERIC Documcni Reproduction Service (EDRS) at (800) 443-ERlC. 
Journal articles are not available from EDRS, but they can be acquired 
through regular librar>' channels or purchased from the University Microfilm 
International Articles Clearinghouse at (800) 521-0600, ext, 533. 

General Articles 

These sources present overviews of general education in the community col- 
lege today, as well as recommendations for curriculum reform in the future, 

Alabama State Commission on Higher Education. Academic Prcpaiutkm for 
College: What Sludent<^ Need lo Know and Be Able lo Do to Enter College in 
Ahiharria. Montgomery: Alabama Slate Commission on Higher Education, 
IQ89. 28 pp. (ED 311 781) 

This booklet outlines what college entrants need to know and be able 
to do to enter college in Alabama. As of July 1989, admissions standards of 
all Alabama public colleges and umvcrsuies reflect the knowledge and skills 
described here: (1) basic academic competencies — reading, writing, speak- 
ing and listening, mathematics, reasoning, and studying and (2) basic aca- 
demic subjects — English, the arts, mathematics, science, social studies, and 
foreign languages. Mmimum requirements for the advanced academic diplo- 
ma arc also given. 

Association of American Colleges. A N'nv Vitality in Ceneral Education: 
Planning, Teaching, and Supporting Ejjeclive Liberal Learning by the Ta<,k Group 
on General Education. Washington, D.C.: Association of American Colleges, 
1988. 64 pp. (ED 290 387) (Order from the Association of American 
Colleges, 1818 R Street, N\V Washington, DC 20009.) 

As a central report that bears on community colleges as well as univer- 
sities, this document begins by redefining general education and then de- 
scribes the processes of rethinking and implementing new approaches, with 
examples from specific programs. The rationale, purposes, and scope of 
general education are considered, along with issues of implemeniaiion. 
Effective ways of planning programs and courses, leaching ihein. and sup- 
porting ihem are presented. 

Benneli, W J. To Redaim a Legacy: A Repoti on the HiinmnUie^ \n Higher 
Educction. Washington, D.C.. National Endowment lor the Humanizes 
1984.63 pp. (ED 247 880) 

Teaching and learning of the humrmiies at the baccalaureate level were 
assessed by a blue<ribbon study giou| of thirty-one naiionally prominent 
authoriiicb on higher education convened b>' the National Endowment lor 
the Humanities. Aueniion was also given in the context of the humanities to 
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how sccondar)' and graduaie educaiion have affected undergraduate educa- 
tion and been affected by it. Answers were sought to three basic questions: 
(1) What is the condition of learning in the humanities? (2) Why is it as it 
IS? (3) What, if anything, should be done about it? The report closes by 
identifying a set of specific questions that should be addressed by college 
presidents, humanities faculty humanities dcparimenis, and the academic 
community m general. 

Boyer, E. L. College: The Umkrgiaduatc Expcricmc i/i America. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1987. (Order from HarperCollins, 10 East 53rd Street, New 
York, N.Y 10022.) 

The experience of baccalaureate-level students in the United States is 
considered with particular aiicniion to the ways in which college structures 
and procedures affect students' lives. During fall 1984, sue visits by sixteen 
observers-reporters were made to twenty-nine colleges and universities. 
National surveys of 5,000 faculty members and 4,500 undergraduates were 
also undertaken to obtain information about faculty and students: their age, 
sex, ethnicity, academic achievement, and views about teaching and learn- 
ing. The status of general education was examined through a survey of 
1,310 chief academic officers. 

Cheney, L. V 50 Hours: A Core Curniulum for College Stiulenl<i. Washington, 
D.C^: National Endowment for ne Humanities, 1989. 116 pp. (ED 308 
804) 

Information for colleges engaged m curriculum reform about how other 
schools are managing the task is presented, the central device for organizing 
details being an imagined core of studies — fifty semester hours — that en- 
courages coherent and substantive learning in essential areas of knowledge. 
Rather than acting as a single prototype, this report provides information 
about various models to individual faculties who must decide the under- 
graduate course of study 

Cohen, A. M. "What Can Be Done About General Education?" Paper pre- 
sented at a conference of the Liberal Arts Network for Development, East 
Unsing, Michigan, January 26-27, 1989. 17 pp. (ED 307 014) 

The idea of general education has ebbed and flowed for generations. 
Recent calls for general education, appearing both in the professional and 
popular literature, demand an integrative curriculum that brings people to- 
ward common understandings. The content of what is taught matters less 
than the need for a continuous effort to enhance social cohesion and move 
students toward a realization that participation in the polity is important. 
Since the community college curriculum centers on the liberal arts and oc- 
cupational studies, general education must be diffused throughout these 
areas. Iniegraicd, self-contained, interdisciplmar)- general education courses 
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should be required for every sludenl in the insliiuiion, and ihcir ouicomcs 
assessed globally, in order lo bring a greater understanding of the broader 
society and of the students place within it. 

Cronk, G. Genera/ Education Reform in tht' New jersey Con\munity Colleges: 
The Bergen Community College Experience, 1982-1987. Princeton, NJ.: Mid- 
Career Fellowship Program, Princeton University, 1988. 47 pp. (ED 297 
789) 

An overview is provided of the development of Bergen Community 
Colleges (BCC) general education curriculum between 1982 and 1987. 
Introductory comments review the state regulations implemented in 1983 to 
govern general education at all New Jersey community colleges. Next, 
Cronk explains the original charge and final recommendations of BCCs 
Committee on General Education, which resulted in the revision of all BCC 
degree and certificate programs in accordance with a new system of general 
education rccjuircmcnts. The author then discusses the organization of the 
current program. Fir-all); he summarizes tnajor changes in the general edu- 
cation program and considers the efk^cts of the curriculum changes on en- 
rollment and registration patterns. Unresolved problems and concerns are 
identified. 

Education Commission of the States. Task Force on Education for Economic 
Growth. Actum (or Excellence: A Comprehensive Plan to Improve Our Maiions 
Schools, Denver. Colo.: Education Commission of the States. 1983. 60 pp. 
(ED 235 588) 

Following an argument for improving the quality of public education to 
further ihe nations economic growth, current educational deficiencies are 
analyzed and an action plan presented. Methods for implementing the rec- 
ommendations are outlined. Various encouraging signs of success are cited 
m terms of achieving both a higher quality of education for all and greater 
equalii)' of educational opporiunii)'. A li'U of redefined and upgraded basic 
skills and competencies for productive emplcyPKnt is appended. 

Circcnfield, R. K. "Continuation of the Community College Vigor: Strength- 
ening the Liberal Arts, General Education, and Transfer Education." In J. 
Eaton (ed.). Colleges of Choice. New York: American Council on Educa- 
tionAlacmillan. 1988. 

Greenfield places general education and the liberal arts within the con- 
text of collegiate mission, priorities, access, excellence, and comprehensive- 
ness and discusses how to make general education a central component of 
each of these aspects ol collegiate mandaie. The transfer function is seen as a 
major element of collegiate ideniii)' and a central component of a redefined 
focus for general education, which needs a workable definition to set cur- 
riculum and program features in place. Change is needed to reinvigorate the 
general education component and the comprehensive mission. 
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Johnson Couni\" Community College. Craning an Alicrnaiiyc General Educa- 
tion Core Curriculum. Overland Park, Kans.: Johnson Couniy Commiuniiy 
College, 1989. 27 pp. (ED 307 006) 

A description is provided of Johnson Couniy Community Colleges 
(JCCC) efforts to reform us general education curriculum. An introductory- 
section notes the objectives of the nationwide reform movement and dis- 
cusses the colleges replacement of a free elective system with distribution 
requirements, the development of the ''Aims of General Education" state- 
ment to guide curriculum development, and the initial steps taken to create 
a core curriculum. The next section traces the deliberations of the General 
Education Subcommittee over what form of core to specif)- and presents the 
subcommittee's recommendations concerning a nonmandated core curricu- 
lum. Next, the collaborative process used in course development is ex- 
plained, and the rcsulung core curriculum is presented. The final section 
underscores the status of the core curriculum as an alternative to, rather 
than a replacement for, the distribution elective requirements and reviews 
the aims of general education at JCCC. 

KTetn, T.. and Ciaff, J. G. ReJormm^Geneial Edueatum - A Surxey. Washington. 
D.C.: Center for General Education. Association of American Colleges. 
1982. (Order from the Association of American Colleges. 1818 R Street. 
NW: Washington. DC 20009 ) 

The authors report on a sur\-e\- of the nature of program changes taking 
place in undergraduate general education and factors that affect curriculum 
change. A sample of 272 colleges and universities that were conducting seri- 
ous review or revision o\ their undergraduate general education programs 
were sent questionnaires; 139 responses were received. Attitudes toward 
general education at 71 percent of the schools had become more favorable 
during the three -year period prior to the survey. Eighty- two institutions had 
adopted a curriculum revision or had a specific proposal before the faculty. 
Requiiements in the humanities, arts, natural sciences, and social sciences 
had been increased in 32 to 52 percent of the mstitutions. Skills that re- 
ceived explicit attention were writing (99 percent of the programs), mathe- 
matics (82 percent, critical thinking u9 percent), and problem solving (72 
percent). There were qualitative changes in integration, global studies, a 
four-year course of study, and nonlecture pedagogy 

Raisman. N. A. 'Creating Philosopher-Bricklayers: Redefining Ciep'.ral 
Education and the Liberal Arts."' Community. Jcehnu al and junior College 
Journal. 1991-1992, 62 (3), 16-20. 

The question of whether community colleges arc providing \-alid liberal 
arts and general edi'-cation curricula is considered from the standpoints of 
community college critics and supporters An argument is made lor a delini- 
lion oi liberal arti> and general education that takes into account the educa- 
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lional aspirations of communiiy college siudenis. Raisman considers the fine 
line between liberal and genera! education. 

Vaughan, G. B. "General Education: The Communiiy Colleges Unfulfilled 
Agenda. * Paper prepared for the conference General Studies: Continuing 
Issues and Emerging Prospects, Nelsonville. Ohio, April 17, 1989. 22 pp. 
(ED 305 966^ 

Communiiy colleges have always embraced general education in princi- 
ple but ha\'<^ largeK' failed lo deli\ ei' a meanmgful program of general stud- 
ies. Possible reasons for thai failure, and steps that can be taken to develop a 
meanmgful program of general education, are presented. 

General Education and Lifelong Learning 

General Education provides an opportunity for communiiy colleges lo teach 
overall compcienc'^ and thmkmg skills thai will be of value lo students 
throughout their lives. 

Englehardt, E. E. *A Core Approach to Teaching Eihics." Commumiw Tcthni- 
ail and Jumoi Collcs:^c Joimuii I991-1Q92. 62 o\ 30-34. 

This article describes Utah \allcy Community Colleges core course 
Ethics and \alues. which approaches timely and interdisciplinar)- topics (for 
example, abortion and business ethics) and emphasizes writing, self-con- 
frontation, oral discussion, and critical thinking. Problems in promoting ac- 
tive student learning are discussed, along with the use of collaboraiive 
learning and other approaches. 

Harlacher, E. L. "Community General Education." In B. L. Johnson (ed.). 
General Echuaiion in Two-Ycar CoUefi^e^s. New Directions for Community 
Colleges, no. 40. San iTancisco: Jossey-Bass. 1982. 

Communiiy general education provides a unique opportunity for com- 
munity colleges to enhance the overall quality of community life, prepare 
citizens for their responsibilities in a democracy, and help them participate 
creatively m life activities. This chapter cites examples of innovative and ef- 
fective communiiy general education programs. 

Higgmbottom. G. H. The Qvk Ground of Collegiate General Ediuation and the 
Community Colle\^e. Working Paper Series No. l-QI. Binghamton, N.Y.: 
Institute for Community College Research, Broome Commumiv College, 
1991. 107 pp. lED 338 277) 

The two chapters of this book offer a rationale for the inclusion of ci\'ic 
education as a nexus of community college general education. The first 
chapter provides an iniroductor}* overview of various issues related to gen- 
eral education reform and the new empliasis among educators and critics on 
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posisccondary civic or citizenship education. The second chapter reviews 
the history of community college general and civic education from the insti- 
tutions beginnings and provides a critical discussion of the civic education 
commitments of selected community college general education plans con- 
nected with the curriculum reforms of the 1980s. It concludes with a model 
of community college general and civic education that incorporates a ge- 
neric collegiate design but is responsible to the unique circumstances of the 
two-year college. 

Miles. C. Discipline ?'v Venus General Competence: Coming Cumcular Revolu- 
tion? The Example of Teaching Thinking. Souihern Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges and Technical Colleges Occasional Paper, vol. 7, no. I. 
Greenwood. S.C/. Southern Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
and Technical Colleges. 1989. 6 pp. (ED 311 950) 

Increasing numbers of students neither enter nor leave the education 
system with the competencies necessary for effecti\'c performance as work- 
ers, students, family members, and citizens. The solution to this problem 
lies with integration of content and general instruction, and with emphasis 
on thinking skills across the curriculum. Rather than memorizing or ignor- 
ing complex problems, students trained in critical thinking reflect, explore, 
examine, discuss, and defend their insights and mental processes. Students 
with the ability to think critically will meet the growing demand for compe- 
tent communicators, thinkers, and learners. 

Saunders. W. S. 'Education for Interpersonal life." Liberal Education, 19Q0, 
76 U\ 11-T3. 

Higher education does not address the central challenges of daily inter- 
personal life — parenting, marriage, friendships, child rearing, and dealing 
with change, loss, sickness, and death. But education can instill "tacit know- 
ing.** that is. knowing in the bones, prior to conceptualization or verbaliza- 
tion. This knowing can he imparted by great literature. 

Wiggins. G. "The Futility of Trying lo Teach Everything of Imponance.'* 
Educational Leadership, 1989, 47 (3\ 44-48. 

The problem of student learning is really about adult ignorance of how- 
to achieve thoughtful and long-lasting understanding. Conventional curric- 
ula reinforce the idea that knowledge is uncontroversial and self-evident, 
whereas the modern educational task is to put students in the habit of 
thoughtful inquiry 

The Globalization of General Education 

The incorporauon of international studies into the general education cur- 
riculum will increase its relevance to todays students. 
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Fersh, S. H. "Adding an Inicrnaiional Dimension lo ihc Communiiy College: 
Examples and Im.plicaiions/" In R. K. Greenfield (cd.), Dcydoping Interna- 
tional U.ducation Pw^mm^. New Directions for Communiiy Colleges, no. 70. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1990. 

This chapter describes nine communiiy colleges vviih strong interna- 
tional programs and identifies resources to help administrators interested in 
initiating international education programs. The value of an international 
component in general education to help individuals transcend cultural con- 
ditioning is stressed. 

Clock. N. C. "Rethinkmg the Curriculum to Meet the Needs of Undcrprc- 
pared, Underrepresented, and Economically Disadvantaged Students: Ma- 
jors and Courses for the 21st Century." Paper presented at the annual 
conference Ethnic and Language Minorities, Sacramento, California, Feb- 
ruary 28-March 2. 1990. 12 pp. (ED 319 467) 

General education offerings should be restructured to give students the 
skills and resources needed to make sense out of their ]:)articular gender and 
ethnicity, while emphasizing not the old world or new world but rather the 
one world shared by students and teachers. The resulting core curriculum 
would be U) socially cohcsiv'\ providing common reference points to all 
members of society: (2) culturally inclusive, drawing on diverse human cul- 
tures and affirming the contributions of all social classes; (3) ethically selec- 
tive, supporting values necessary to environmental and Sjxx'ies survival and 
human fulfillment: (4) conceptually generative, providing skills and general 
principles that allow for the synthesis and critical assessment of inlormation: 
and (5) personally significant, creating options for m-depth study of partic- 
ular cultures, classes, and conditions. 

McNamara, L. L. Internationalizing::^ (he Curriculum: One Instructors Expehence. 
Orlando, Fla.: Valencia Community College, 1990. 10 pp. (ED 316 294) 

Using a Title V! grant from the U.S. Department of Education, McNa- 
mara, a faculi)* member at Valencia Communiiy College, developed interna- 
tional or intercultural modules for existing courses to explore both Western 
and non-Western contributions to the humanities. In this book, she de- 
scribes several modules developed during the first two years of the grant. 

Spain, L. "The Image of the Other: Media Support for a Pluralistic Curriculum." 
Paper presented at the 10th annual meeting of the Community College General 
Education Association, New York, November 2-3, 1989. 8 pp. (ED 31 1 972) 

The integration of pluralism into the general education curriculum has 
long been a goal of the community college. The audiovisual resources of the 
college library can be particularly useful in examining and exploring other 
cultures, and in breaking down the barriers between members of one cul- 
ture and "the other," that is, ihose on the other side ol the artificial walls 
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based on differences in race. sex. cultural background, age, and sexual pref- 
erence. Examples of audiovisual materials that document negative and 
stereotypical images of "the other* are provided. A selected bibliography of 
films and videotapes related to the promotion of pluralism is appended. 

Thomas. T. R. Imcf^niicd Humamiic^: A PanicipaUvy Cour^;c for a Muhi-Cul- 
liinil Environment. Los Alamos. N.M.: Center for Nonlinear Studies, Los 
Alamos National Laboratory', 1991. 23 pp. ^ED 332 735'> 

A course description and syllabus are provided for Integrated Human- 
ities, a general education course taught at Northern New Mexico Com- 
munity College to provide students with a solid, reliable knowledge base 
and framework within which to pursue educational experiences. The course 
syllabus provides descriptions of thirty week-long units structured around 
academic lectures and related activities designed to illustrate the relationship 
between the lectures and actual life experiences. Each unit description in- 
cludes ten vocabulary terms for students, and suggestions and explanations 
for the instructor. 

General Education and Vocational and 
Occupational Programs 

General education can and should play an important role in communii\- col- 
lege occupational and vocational programs. 

Armislead. L. P. Lemon. J.. Perkins. D. R.. and Armisiead, J. S. *The .Amount 
and Importance of General Education in the Two-^'ear Occupational Curric- 
ulum According to Corporate Employers." Community/junior College Quar- 
laiy of Rcsctuih and Practkc, 1989. i3 UV 9 1-99. 

The authors describe a survey of two hundred corporate employers re- 
garding the proportion of the vocational curriculum that should be devoted 
to general education. Over half (52 percent"! of the responding employers 
felt that general education should comprise approxim:uely 30 percent of the 
vocational curriculum, and that communication, critical thinking, and em- 
ployabiliiy skills should also be emphasized. 

Nolte. \\! H. ''Guaranteed Student Success: General Education and Occupa- 
tional Programs." Community CoUc\i,c Review. 1991 . i9 (H, 14-23. 

Nolte defines issues and options related to general education in two- 
year college occupational programs and discusses why students, employers, 
and society need general education. Minimum general education require- 
ments proposed by various organizations arc reviewed, as well as particular 
competencies to be developed; Nolte also discu^bcs wa\-s to achieve general 
education in occupational programs. 

:_ 
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Sessions, R. "Humaniiies and Career Educaiion: Bridging ihe Great Divide." 
Communily, Technical and junior College Journal 1991-1992, 62 (3), 35-37. 

Kirkwood Communiiy College has aiiempied lo bridge ihe division be- 
tween iis humaniiies and vocational programs through a one-course human- 
ities requirement for associate of applied science students. This article 
describes the development of three humanities courses by humanities and 
vocational faculty, citing the rationale for development of the courses and re- 
viewing results, including improved faculty cooperation and appreciation. 
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General education has been central to the collegiate definition and 
mission of the community college. That does not necessarily imply that 
it has been given sufficient focus and importance in the teaching and 
learning that takes place in the classroom, in fact, L. B. Mayhew' s I960 
statement that "general education is really a meaningless term since 
people define it in about any way their fancies dictate ' appears to still be 
valid todav. This lack of definition and direction does not well ser\'e 
community colleges, their curricula, or their students. Greater direction 
and focus must be given to general education, especiallv light of the 
many challenges ahead. This volume of iVe'w Directions /«•/ Coiyimiuiity 
Colleges centers on problems and solutions to how community colleges 
can bring greater direction and focus to general education for increased 
success in our collegiate mission as well as for enhanced student learning. 




